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EPISCOPACY  PUOVED  BY  HISTORY. 

NO.  VIII. 

I  deem  it  a  superfluous  labor  to  add  to  the 
historical  evidence  already  produced,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  position  assumed,  that  Episcopacy  has 
existed  in  the  Christian  Church  from  the  days  of 
the  Apo*ll«*i  the  further  facts  the  history  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  affords.  What  has  been  addu¬ 
ced  ought  to  be  sufficient.  And  so  it  would  be !  jpg  the 'gosjiel  'of  Chn's7.  Quitting  Crete,  in 
esteemed,  in  an  ordinary  case.  But^,  in  this  case,  |  ,he  year  01,  he  left  Titus  to  be  Bishop  of  the 


what  must  have  been  the  success  of  "the!  (B.  3,  c.  34)  “  of  the  Bishopsof  Rome,  in  the 
preaching  and  teaching”  of  such  a  man  as  St.  third  year  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  Clemens 
Paul,  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  elo- 1  having  delivered  his  office  to  Evaristus, 
quence,  endued  with  the  power  of  working  i  (A.  U.  100)  departed  life,  having  presid- 
miracles,  and  acting,  in  all  things,  under  thejcd  over  the  teaching  of  the  word  of  God  nine 
immediate  inspiration  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  in  a  years.”  We  then  learn  that 
city  so  populous  as  Rome,*  we  may  easily  ima- 1  (B.  4,  c.  1 ,)  *'  about  the  twelfth  year  of  the 

gine.  In  the  year  63,  St.  Paul  was  set  at  lib- 1  reign  of  Trajan,  (A.  D.  109,)  Evaristus  having 
erty,  and  went  from  Rome,  it  is  said,  to  Spain,  finished  the  eighth  year  (of  his  administration) 
and  afler  that  into  Crete,  every  where  preach-  over  (the  Church  of)  Rome,  Alexanifer  receives 

the  Episcopal  office,  the  fifth  in  succession  from 
Peter,  and  Paul.”  Then  we  read  that 
(B.4,  c.  4)  ”  in  the  third  year  of  the  Emperor 
i  Adrian  (A.  D.  119,)  Alexander  Bishop  of  the 
I  Romans  dies,  having  finished  the  tenth  year  of 
In  the  year  GT,  St.  Paul  arrived  a  second  time ’his  administration.  Xystus  was  his  successor.  ’ 
at  Rome,  and  joins  St.  Peter  still  there,  in  the:  Then,  that 

government  of  the  Church.  Shortly  afterwards,!  (B.  4,  c.  5,  “  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reigu 
they  were  both  imprisoned,  and,  when  in  pris- !  of  Adrian,  (.4.  D.  1'28,)  Telesphorus,  the  se- 
j  on,  St.  Peter  writes  his  second  epistle  general,  i  venth  from  the  Apostles,  succeeds  Xystus,  who 
judgment  of  our  opponents.  T,  he  two  Church-  St.  Paul  his  second  epistle  to  Timothy,  i  had  finished  the  tenth  year  of  his  episcopacy 
es  I  have  referred  to  were  in  the  early  days  of  following,  being  the  fourteenth  of  the  '  over  the  Romans.”  Then,  that 

Christianity,  the  most  interesting,  and  distin-^  Emperor  Nero,  A.  D.  68,  and  on  the  2*ld  day  !  (B.  4,  c.  19,)  ”  in  the  first  year  of  the  Em- 

of  February,  they  both  suffered  martyrdom,  in 
the  manner  we  all  know. 

I  now  turn  to  Eusebius,  and  find  that 
(B.  3,  c.  2,)  ”  after  the  martyrdom  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  Linust  first  obtains  the  episcopal  office 
ofthe  Church  of  the  Romans,  (  A. D.  67.)  Paul, 
writing  from  Rome  to  Timothy,  mentions  him 
.  ,  in  the  salutation  at  the  end  of  his  epistle,  where 

cession.  All,  doubtless,  have  aimed  to  preserve  says  EuSulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia 
these  ;  but  all  have  not,  u  is  probable,  been  i  g^ime  you.’*  After  this  we  are  further  inform- 
equally  successful.*  If,  therefore,  I  can  prove  |  gj  ^^at 

what  I  thiuk  I  can  in  res|^ct  to  the  two  im-i  ,3  )  ..  yp„  j^e 

portaiit  churches  1  have  selected,  and  the  con- .  Emperor  Titus,  Linus  the  Bishop,  having  held  i  peror  Verus,  (A.  D.  168)  Aiiicetus  having  had 
sequence  I  claim  in  regard  to  the  rest  follow  of '  administration  of  the  Church  of  the  Romans !  the  episcopacy  of  the  Church  of  the  Romans 
necessity,  the  caviller  may  be  silenced,  even  if  I  |^g|yg  years,  delivers  it  to  Anencletus,”  A. :  eleven  full  years,  Soter  succeeds.”  And  short- 
he  be  not  convinced,  and  the  skepticism  ofthe  \  |y  after,  Dionysus,  Bishop  of  Corinth,  writes  a 

prejudiced  be  deprived  ofthe  doubt  that  it  lives  j  3^  twelfth  vear  of  the  long  epistle  to  the  Roman  Christians,  which  he 

on.  The  believer  may,  at  least,  be  strength-!  Emperor  Domitian,  (A.  D.  91  .)  Clemens  suc-i  addresses  ”  to  Soter  their  Bishop,”  from  which 
ened  in  his  faith,  and  the  candid,  it  is  hoped,,  Anencletus,  who  had  officiated  as  Bishop;  Eusebius  gives  an  extract  of  some  length,  in  the 
will  yield  ushis  conviction.  Church  of  the  Romans  twelve  years,  ;*23d  chapter  of  his  fourth  book.  Then  we  are 

It  has  ever  been  admitted  St.  whom  (Clemens)  the  .■Vpostle  (Paul)  writing  to  i  informed,  that 

Rome,  for  the  hrst  tirne,  when  from  r  estus  he  _  fgjiovy  laborer,!  (B.  5,  c.  1,)  "Soter,  the  Bishop  over  the 


trace  the  regular  succession  of  Bishops  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  I  have  done  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  to 
a  period  of  time  when  the  fact  in  question  is 
admitted  to  be  beyond  dispute,  even  in  the 


guished  in  the  world;  and,  as  such,  the  most 
proper,  therefore,  to  be  selected  for  examples. 
What  can  be  proved  in  regard  to  them  must 
follow  of  course  in  regard  to  the  rest.  A  simi¬ 
lar  exhibition  of  facts,  and  the  same  course  of 
argument  thereon  can  be  applied  to  all  other 
churches,  provided  equal  care  has  been  taken 
to  preserve  the  records  of  their  episcopal  sue 


peror  Antoninus  Pius,  (A.  D.  1*19,)  Telesphii- 
rus  having  died  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  Hyginus  receives  the  episcopal 
office  of  the  Romans.”  Then,  we  learn  that 
(B.  4,  c.  11.)  "Hyginus  having  died  after 
the  fourth  year  of  his  episcopal  office,  Pius 
takes  into  his  hands  the  administration  (of  tiie 
Church)  over  Rorae.***.4nd  Pius,  having  died 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  episcopal  office  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  .4nicetus  becomes  President  over 
those  (of  the  Christian  Church)  there.”  Then 
(B.  4,  c.  19,)  "  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  em- 


appealed  unto  Csesar,”  in  the  year  61,  and  he 
arrived  there  early  in  the  year,  in  the  month  of 
February.  There,  too,  St.  Luke  informs  us, "  he 
dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,aod 
received  all  them  which  came  in  unto  him, 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching 
those  things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.”  It  is  most  probable  some  Christians  had 
come  to  Rome  before  this,  at  the  time  possibly  of 
the  dispersion  ofthe  disciples,  at  the  beginning 
of  Saul’s  persecution,  in  the  year  3o.  In  this 
number  may  have  been  Andronicus  and  Junia, 
to  whom  Saul  refers  in  his  epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  naming  them  as  "his  kinsmen  and  fellow- 
prisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the  Apostles, 
who  were  also  in  Christ  before  mu.”  Yet  the 
origin  of  the  Church  of  Rome  must  be  refer¬ 
red  to  the  period  of  Paul’s  coming  there ;  and 

■  The  itiflerrat  Epiecopal  tees  is  Eampe,  at  leevt  ia  Greet 
Britain,  F ranee,  Italy,  and  S^e,  are  very  aolicitooa  te  pre- 
aewe  correct  and  animpeired,  iheiv  E^iecopel  recorda,  10  aa 
to  be  able  to  trace  the  aocoeiaien  er  their  biabopa  to  iu 
foontaie  heed.  Aa  exampica  of  thia  I  have  now  throve  ana 
aneb  records  of  the  Bee  of  Bolofne  in  Italy,  and  of  Exeter 
in  Enfland. 


saying  together  with  Clemens,  and  the  rest '  Church  of  the  Romans,  having  governed  eight 
of  my  fellow  laborers  whose  names  are  in  the  years,  dies  (.4.  D.  176,)  and  Eleutherus,  the 
book  of  life.”  Eusebius  had  informed  us,  pre-  twelfth  from  the  A|>ustles,  succeeds  him.” 
viously  in  another  place,  when  explaining  what  1  Then,  that 

had  become  of  the  different  associates  ofSt.  Paul,  I  (B.  5,  c.  22,)'"  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  Em- 
tbat  Clemens  was  the  Bishop  of  Rome  in  the  j  peror  Commodus,  Eleutherus  having  adminis- 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  :  '  tered  the  episcr>pal  office  thirteen  years,  Victor 

(B.  3,  c.  4)  "Clemens  also,  the  same  who  j  succeeds,”  A.  D.  190.  Irenseus,  Bishop  of 
was  appointed  the  third  Bishop  of  the  Church  j  Lyons  iu  Gaul,  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  ad- 
of  the  Romans,  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  tes-  ' niinistraiioti  of  Victor.  He  was  then  a  very 
timony  of  Paul,  was  his  fellow-laborer,  and  '  aged  man,  and  had  been  the  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
helper  in  bis  conflicts.”}  We  then  learn  that  in  his  youth.  The  controversy  concerning  the 

-  !  correct  time  of  keeping  Easter,  then  began  to 

-  Aurirtuf.  A.  PJ4.^  ceiwut  of  R^e !  j^e  churches.  Victor  look  harsh  mea- 

sures  agtinst  the  Asiatic  Churches.  For  this, 
he  was  rebuked  by  Irensus,  the  peacemaker,  in 


exhibited  the  vast  popelation  of  4,063.000  pereoae.  And  in  , 
the  reign  of  Clandiee,  A.  D.  49,  thirteen  years  before 
Pears  arrival  in  Rome,  it  was  again  taken,  and  gave  the 
astoaishing  total  of  more  than  six  milliona. 

f  The  Apoatolical  Constitntion,  a  work  of  eieat  antiqnhy, 
and  the  weight  of  which,  aa  authority,  would  be  very  great, 
could  the  biWory  of  its  compoaition  be  ciearlv  traced  to 
eome  certain  individual,  or  occasion,  declare,  B.  7,  c.  46, 
that  “  Linua  wu  ordained  Bishop  of  Roane  by  St.  Panl.” 

t  OngM  etylea  Clentene  **  the  dienpie  of  the  Apeatlec,* 
Ruflaue  **  alBoet  an  Apoetle,”  and  Cleiaene  of  Aleaan- 
dtin  *'  the  Apoatolical  Clcneiis.'' 


an  expostulatory  epistle  to  Victor,  quoted  by  Eu¬ 
sebius.  Irensus  hab  left  us  an  enumeration  of 
all  the  Bishops  of  Rome  from  the  Apostles  Pe¬ 
ter  and  Paul  to  his  own  time,  and  confirming 
that  of  Eusebios,  from  which  it  differs  in  no 
particolar.  Eusebius  now  informs  us,  that 
(B.  5,  c.  28,)  "  Victor  having  presided  over 
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the  admiiiistratioa  (of  the  Church)  ten  years,  But  the  very  short  ad  ministration  of  Come*  |  upon  him,  to  the  end  of  (ordaining  him  to)  the 
Zephyimua  is  appointed  his  successor,  about  lius,  terminated  by  his  death  in  fifteen  months  order  of  presbyter  (presbuleriun.)  *  * 

tne  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Se-  after  his  election,  was  marked  by  peculiar  diffi-  "  This  avenger  of  the  gospel  (applied  to  Nova- 
verus,”  A.  D.  201.  Then,  we  are  informed  culties  and  troubles.  Novatus,  or  Novatianus,  tus,  on  account  of  the  vindictive  seventy  with 
that  for  he  is  called  by  both  names,  a  Roman  pres-  which  he  would  proceed  against  weak  and  laps- 

(B.  0,  c.  21)  “  in  the  first  year  of  the  Empe-  byterofsome  talents,  vexed  at  not  obtaining  ing  Christians,)  knew  not  that  there  should  be 
ror  Ueliogabalus,  Zephyrinus  Bishop  of  the  Ro-  the  episcopal  otl'ice  to  which  he  had  aspired,  fiuf  o/ie  HisAoji,  in  a  Catholic  Church,  in  which 
mans  dies,  having  held  the  administration  (of  disturtied  the  church  with  continual  intrigues,  he  well  knew,  fur  how  could  he  be  ignorant, 
the  Church)  eighteen  full  years,  (A.  D.  219.)  and  went  even  so  far  as  to  get  himself  made  a  that  there  were  Jorty  six  presbyters,*  seven  dea- 
After  whom  Callisius  takes  into  his  hands  the  bishop  by  fraud  by  three  other  bishops,  in  a  cons,  seven  siili-deacoiis,  forty-two  acoluthi  (at- 
episcopa!  office,  who  having  lived  five  full  years,  manner  which  has  been  frequently  described,  tendaiits,)  fifty-two  exorcists,  readers,  and 


leaves  the  church  to  Urbanus,”  A.  D.  224. 
Then,  that 

(B.  t),  c.  23,)  “  while  these  things  are  doing, ' 
I'rbanus  having  administered  the  office  of  Bish-  ■ 
op  of  the  Church  of  the  Romans  eight  years, 
Pontianus  succeeds,”  A.  D.  232.  Then,  that 

(B.  Ij,  c.  29,)  “Gordian  having  succeeded, 
Maximin  in  the  Roman  Empire,  and  Pontianus 
having  administered  the  episcopal  office  of  the 
Church  at  Rome  six  years,  Antcros  succeeds, 
(.\.  1».  2;JS.)  And  Fabianus  (succeeds)  him, 
liaviiig  held  the  administration  but  one  month.” 
We  are  then  informed  that 

(B.  G,  c.  31*)  “  in  the  persecution  which 
arose  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Decius,  Fabianus  having  finished  his  life 
by  martyrdom,  Cornelius  succeeds  to  the  epis¬ 
copacy.” 

This  brings  us  to  the  2.51st  year  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  era.  I'orneliu'  was  cotemporary  with 
Cyprian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  w  ith  whom  he  had 
much  Irieudly  Christian  correspondence  by  let¬ 
ter,  still  e.\tant.  Cyprian  characterizes  his 
friend  as  a  man  of  unblemished  character, 
peaceable  temper,  great  modesty  and  integrity, 
and  on  account  o!  his  many  virtues,  every  way 
worthy  of  the  dienity  to  which  he  was  raised. 
And  Cyprian  furtli.-r  state.<  that  Cornelius  was 
ordauK-d  liishop,  by  *■  some  of  our  colleagues, 
who  being  then  at  Borne,  conformed  to  the 
judgment  of  the  whole-people,  and  clergy.”* 

*  Til*'  numtm.fc  of  ti.e  “eliwiuent  Cyprian,” 

who  gav  his  lift  in  mart/fo  .i.-i  for  hi  roligion.  abound  in 
striking  ■ahurtatioiia  to  m-iiatain  the  m.  ;y  of  tSeChorrh, 
.-’.I'fl  in  fr- i;u»-nt  recncnitions  ofihe  thr<><’ ofthemin- 
A  few  ••-xinipies  wili  un  nnaark,  nn<i,  at 

tlie  aame  tiint,  coi.linn  tlif  liislorical  eviUence  1  icoduce. 

1,.  Ld.  Krrsitii  0|i.  Br.fil.  J.'JO  Kpj»t.  to  Auiouianua, 
p.  117.  ••  I'here  M  oiit  (  liurch  of  f.hrist  throitfhmit  tht 
wi.'.'.e  world,  divided  into  many  lociniierf,  to  aiiotnere  la  but 
cn<-  ;  icy,  spread  every  where  in  llie  h-iriiiontouj  miii- 

tiltide  ofiiMiiv  bislio'ps.  H*-,  who  , referring  toilie  prcibvter 
Novatiii  in  opp  iMtion  to  tlie  uti.tv  of  the  t’atliolic  t  hurrh, 
e»e-v  whtre  hooiid  and  knit  loeetiier,  and  after  the  tradi- 
lior  of  God,  atteiiipta  to  eatnbliel)  another  (epbro[MCT,) 
a  churcli  of  mm  alone.” 

I’t .  to  Cornriina,  p.  89,  “  .Xor  art  we  hpiorant  that  there 
n--  but  one  God  and  one  thriatwhom  we  ack-iowledqe  t<> 
br  o'lr  Lord.,  oiii  Holv  Spirit,  and  ti.at  there  ought  to  bo 
but  one  Bishop  in  a  ^'.itiiolie  Cbnir'*  ” 

F'o,  to  Kioionti'it  I'unisnaa,  p.  1J9.  “  Whence  you 
ougiil  to  know  tiii'.t  thi'  Biahop  le  in  the  Church,  and  the 
Cii'in-ii  in  the  Hishop,  and  if  any  are  not  with  the  Biahop, 
they  are  r  ot  i:i  the  Church.”  To  the  aame.  p.  196,  “  From 
<Tiid.  III'!  I'V  G<v|,  are  hia  prieeta  conttilDtcd  in  the  Church- 
t»  "  't  o  .\ntiiii.wuj,  p.  11 1,  “  CorneU'ia  came  not  to  his 
e"i;s<'o-iai:  V  suddenly,  but  by  regular  promo' ion  through  the 
d'.llerciit  erd-ra  of  tin  miniatry,  and,  having  loiur  deserved 
well  of  tl,  ’  Lord  t<>r  hia  tioly  niinietratniiia,  he  waa  elevated 
to  tiiu  highest  rank  of  the  pneathuod,  through  all  the  de¬ 
grees  of  religion.  I  or  he  waa  made  a  bishop  bythejudz- 
ment  of  G'mI,  and  ofhis  Christ,  by  the  testimony  in  his  fa¬ 
vor  ofalmost  all  the  clergy,  by  the  suffrage  of  the  people,  i 
by  t!.e  i-'sembly  of  ancient  priests,  snd  good  men,  when  ' 
no  one  h  id  been  made  before  him,  when  the  place  of  Falii-  , 
anu',  when  the  place  of  the  Apostle  Feter,  and  the  dignity  [ 
of  the  sacerdot,al  chair  was  vacant.” 

T»  ibc  came,  p.  1  lo,  “  Upon  these  subjects  I  wrote  most 
fully  to  the  Roman  clergy  then  without  a  biahop,  and  to  thn  ' 
confeasors,  to  Maximat  the  preabyter,  and  to  others  then, 
aufieriiig  iinpriaonmeut,  but  now  re-united  to  the  Church 
with  Cornelius.  In  their  reply  they  first  treated  of  the  ne- 1 
ee"8ity  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  then  of  j 
the  case  of  the  laps^,  bringing  together  the  opinions  of  the  ; 
bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  with  those  also  of  the  con- 
feasors,  snd  respected  layaMH.” 

By  a  careful  examination  of  the  writings  of  Cyprian,  who, 
Lactantius  inforoM  ua,  •*  wrote  very  much,”  which,  in  tba 


He  attempted,  moreover,  as  we  see  to  be  some¬ 
times  the  case  with  men  for  interested  purpos¬ 
es,  to  gain  credit  with  the  people,  by  putting 
on  the  appearance  of  uncommon  sanctity,  and 
severity  of  manners.  He  maintained  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  those  who  had  lapsed  from  Christianity 
from  weakness,  during  the  persecutions,  should, 
on  no  account,  be  received  back  ;  or,  as  Euse¬ 
bius  expresses  it,  “  that  there  was  no  hopo  of 
salvation  for  them,  even  if  they  were  to  do  every 
thing  pertaining  to  sincere  rcjientance,”  As  a 
mark  of  distinction,  he  and  his  followers  took 
the  name  of  C'atharoi,  or  pure,  implying  they 
'  were  purer  and  ho.ier  than  others. 

“  On  which  account,”  as  Eusebius  informs 
us  "  a  very  great  Synod  was  held  at  Rome, 
consisting  of  sixty  bishops  in  number,  and  many 
'  more  presbyters,  and  deacons,  and  the  pastors  in 
the  remainingprovinces  and  towns  having  taken 
into  private  consideration  what  was  to  be  done, 
they  agreed  in  making  a  decree  condemning 
the  opinions  of  Novatus,  and  those  who  took 
part  with  him.”  About  this  lime,  and  relating 
to  these  dilliculties,  many  episcopal  letters  pass¬ 
ed  between  Cornelius  of  lloine,  and  Cyprian 
of  Carthage,  and  between  Cornelius  and  Fabi- 
iis  Bishop  of  Antioch,  all  of  which  were  in  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  In  one  of  these 
(Cornel ills  states  that  the  three  bishops,  who 
had  iM'en  imposed  upon  by  the  fraud  of  Novatus, 
had  been  de])Oseu  by  the  proper  anlhonty,  and 
that  “one  of  them,  confessing  his  fault  with 
tears,  and  begging  to  be  received  back  into  the 
Church,  all  the  people  interceding  for  him,  we 
received  him  back  to  the  communion  as  a  lay¬ 
man  ;  and  having  ordained  successors  to  the 
other  two  bishops,  we  sent  them  to  the  plaiies 
of  those  who  were  deposed.”) 

Again,  writing  of  Novatus,  Cornelius  says, 
“this  illustrious  man,  (used  in  irony,  as  having 
sought  to  be  illustrious,  although  his  misconduct  ' 
made  him  infamous)  having  le.^  the  Church  of 
God,  i.i  which  he  had  bclievcti,  bad  obtained 
the  office  of  presbyter  (presbnterion )  according* 
to  the  grace  of  the  Bisltop  who  had  laid  hands 

juilgri'.'iil  of  til*  editor,  the  loarnoil  Ernsmus,  han  bor-n  K-rt 

111  I  f  •••.ist  .li  Klruction  of  ancient  litmtiirc,”  I  am  [•'•r- 
suinh  <1  ten  tunes  the  number  of  pa8s.-i(r'ii  imzhl  l*e  sflertrrt, 
a«  much  in  C'*iifirmation  of  iny  prorosition,  at  whet  I  i;.-i*f 
tran-crdi'jd.  (.'y  ptiao,  in  fact,  is  full  of  .'Och  ilecteratkins. 
.And  vet, ''ingulur  as  it  mar  seem.  Dr.  Miller,  wiih  a  dex¬ 
ter  tv  at  perversion,  and  an  assnrance  unparsllelsrl,  ex- 
ce-  tmz  among  »'ich  Romish  writers  as  Baronins  and  Bellar- 
inii.f,  V.  Ii'i  go  all  lengths  to  uphold  the  pretensioiis  of  liie 
r  :  f ,  or  Hishop  of  Koine,  citei  Cyprian,  as  a  vvitnesMigiiin.r/ 
ry,,  tenpoiry,  and  in  favor  of  his  own  theory.  This  he  does  liy 
selecting  of  his  writinzs.  zivin|r  them  a 

oonvtructKin  favorable  to  bw  own  views,  but  adverse  to  the 
whole  tenor  of  Cyprian’s  opinions  expressed  on  .all  occa¬ 
sions  ill  other  places,  and  forcing  on  him  a  me,aiiinc  he  never 
could  have  intended,  because  it  would  make  him  contra¬ 
dict  himself, 

“  Quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis 
.  SerVt  ca*cns  arAir  ?” 

What  may  we  not  next  expect  to  soe’  The  Socinian  rea¬ 
soning  agomit  the  divinity  of  Christ,  from  the  wntinss  of 
St  John  ?  Or  the  Deist,  against  the  divine  ori-in  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  inspired  character  of  Moses  and 
the  Prophets,  from  the  declarations  of  our  Saviour,  or  St. 
Paul's  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  i — But  the  viper  sucks  poison 
I  from  the  most  harmless  aliment,  and  the  eye  of  determined 
;  prejudice  draws  from  truth  nothing  but  what  favott  its 
>  own  pre-conceptioos. 


keepers,  (door-keepers,  or  sextons,)  and  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  widows,  and  other  (xior 
and  affiicted  persons,  who  arc  supplied,  (in  part, 
or  in  full)  by  the  grace,  and  benignity  of  God, 

;  (moving  the  rich  to  charity.”) 

What  a  striking,  minutely  descriptive  picture 
of  the  exact  condition,  and  prosperous  state,  in 
the  year  2->l,  of  the  A{M)stolical  (Miufth  of 
Rome! — Can  prejudice  itself,  withstand  tho 
evidence  of  t/i/s  plain  matter  oj'jact,  which  but 
for  the  turbulence  of  a  Roman  presbyter,  would 
probably  never  have  been  brought  forward, 

'  thus  in  detail  ? — In  the  emphatic  language  of 
I  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania,  may  I  not  say, 
“  surely  a  Diocesan  is  here  !”  And  need  I  go 
■  farther  V 

i  A  I.VV.MAN. 


•  In  correspondence  with  this  statement,  Optatus,  xu 
,  Virican  liuliop,  referring  to  the  st.itcuf  t.'ie  R'luiau  Church, 

.  diirinr  the  nersi-cutinn  of  Diocletian,  about  fiflv  vc;.r»  after 
tho  episcopacy  ulCorneli-as,  inform  i  u^  tnerc  W"re  iheu  in 
I  Rome  mure  tnan  forty  rhurches  ^Insilicis,}  and  that  those 
•  were  not  enough  tu  accomm'-lnte  the  p<  opie. 

From  the  (London)  Chr  rtian  Oosr  rv'T. 

i  THE  TEAK  OF  UE.VTII  l.V  BtLILVERS. 

As  the  design  of  the  Gospel  is  to  "  bring  life 
and  iniinortnlity  to  light,”  it  would  almost  seem 
a  natural  cfi'ect  of  its  infiuence  in  the  soul  to 
.  dissipate  the  feats  of  death.  There  is  an  obvi¬ 
ous  inconsistency,  which  the  scurner  does  not 
fail  turemaik,  in  proiessiiig  to  have  an  “  inhe¬ 
ritance,*^  “  a  treasure,”  and  an  t-iernal  “  rest' 
in  lieaven,  while,  at  the  same  lime,  wc  approach 
the  coniines  of  our  “  Father’s  bouse”  with  re¬ 
luctance  and  dismay.  'I'lie  prospect  of  earthly 
good  raises  hope  and  conlidenctr  just  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  it  IS  near  and  accessible  :  why  should 
not  the  same  rule  invariably  apply  with  regard 
to  “  ihe  things  which  are  eternal  ?” 

Besides,  the  word  of  God  abounds  with  ex¬ 
plicit  declarations,  to  the  elTcct  that  the  believ¬ 
er  needs  not  be,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be, 
the  subject  of  painful  anxiety  with  regard  to 
dcuih,  whether  in  distant  pri>.spect  or  upon  its 
near  approach.  It  is  declared,  that  one  of  the 
great  designs  to  be  accomplished  by  the  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  Son  of  God  was  to  dissipate  the 
fears  of  death  : — “  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the 
children  arc  partakers  of  tiesli  and  blood,  he  al- 
.<o  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the  same  ;  that, 
through  death,  he  might  destroy  him  that  had 
the  power  of  death,  that  is,  the  devil  ;  and  r/«- 
lirer  them  who,  through  fear  of  (h  ath,  ‘were  all 
\thr.ir  life-time  subject  to  bondogt"  (Heb.  ii.  14, 
,15:  see  also  Isai.  xliii.  1,2;  llos.  xiii.  14; 
Psa.  xxiii.  4,  Ixxiii.  2G ;  Rom,  viii.  38,  39;  I 
iCor.  iii.  22;  Phil.  i.  23;  2  Tim.  iv.  G). 
i  The  death-beds  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
;  saints  of  the  present  age  have  been  such,  as 
rather  to  afford  a  contrast  to  these  cheering 
promises,  than  an  illustration  of  them.  They 
I  have  tieen  rather  exceptions  than  examples : 
I  and,  if  my  limited  acquaintance  with  the  church 
iof  Christ  has  led  me  to  a  just  conclusion,  the 
I  servile  fear  of  death  is  a  spectre  which  destroys 
j  the  peace  of  numbers  who  are  spiritually  united 
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to  the  Saviour,  and  is  the  terror  of  the  church 
at  large. 

To  trace  tlie  evil  to  its  source  is  the  more  re¬ 
quisite,  because  the  explanations  t(x>  often  giv¬ 
en  are,  I  conceive,  unsatisfactory  if  not  inappli¬ 
cable.  To  lay  the  fault  upon  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem,  is  to  make  the  promise  of  God  of  none  ef¬ 
fect  to  tills  class  ofsuJerers :  unless,  indeed,  we 
are  prepared  to  shew  that  the  promises  of  the 
Gospel  were  either  not  designed  originally  to 
extend  to  the  believer  when  he  most  requires 
them;  that  is,  in  sickness  and  depression  ;  or 
that  they  are  really  inadequate  to  contend  with 
the  disorders  of  the  nerves  and  brain  ! 

With  equal  want  of  success  shall  we  attempt 
to  draw  an  imaginary  line  between  the  physical 
and  the  moral  fear  of  death  ;  between  the  dread 
of  death  itself,  and  apprehension  for  its  conse¬ 
quences.  The  fear  of  death  is,  in  general,  a 
compound  of  these  two  anxieties  :  and  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  the  former — that  is,  the 
mere  instinctive  dread  of  pain  and  dissolution — 
could  ever  assume  a  very  formidable  aspect,  if 
It  were  not  assisted  by  the  latter.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  not  how  the  disease  originates,  but 
whether  the  Gospel  does  not  afford  a  remedy  of 
infallible  power,  and,  perhaps,  universal  appli¬ 
cation. 

I  will  now’  endeavour  to  specify  a  few  of  the 
leading  causes  of  this  fearful  disorder  of  the 
soul.  The  ordinary  sources  of  mental  distur- 
bance  in  the  prospect  of  death  I  pass  by  with¬ 
out  remark.  It  is  of  the  dread  ot  death,  not  in 
the  gay,  the  worldly,  or  the  lukewarm,  that  I 
speak  ;  our  inquiries  will  be  confined  within  a 
closer  range ;  it  will  embrace  those  causes  on¬ 
ly  which  may  exist  in  connexion  with  consist¬ 
ent  and  decided  piety. 

1.  Dcffctive  rietcf  of  the  Saviour  are  a  proli¬ 
fic  source  of  such  misgivings.  Nor  is  this  an 
error  to  which  the  real  Christian  is  at  all  times 
superior.  That  simple,  cordial  trust  in  Christ 
which  places  man  in  a  condition  to  receive  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promises,  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  last  and  highest  of  the  attainments  of  the  i 
believer.  In  the  early  stages  of  his  Christian  ^ 
life,  he  is  constantly  disposed,  through  the  mere  ' 
effect.  It  may  be,  of  a  corrupt  nature,  and  con¬ 
firmed  mental  habits,  to  withdraw  his  depend¬ 
ence  from  the  cross  of  Christ.  In  a  moment  of 
alarm  he  flies,  with  an  alacrity  almost  instinct¬ 
ive,  not  to  it  but  from  it.  There  is  something 
to  the  inexperienced  Christian  at  once  so  new  | 
and  hazardous  in  simple  faith,  that,  although 
the  judgment  approves,  the  active  powers  rebel,  j 
Thus,  in  the  hour  of  devotion  he  places  himself; 
implicitly  under  the  Saviour’s  guidance,  and  j 
acknowledges  his  own  total  helplessness  ;  but  j 
in  the  hour  of  trial,  especially  if  it  be  unlooked  j 
for,  he  is  distrustful  and  alarmed,  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  crazy  fortress  of  human  reason¬ 
ings  and  self-sufficient  resolutions. 

Thus,  if  '•  the  fears  of  death  get  hold  on  us,” 
instead  of  humbly  relying  on  the  Saviour,  and 
gathering  consolation  from  the  assurances  of  his 
word,  we  allow  the  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  all  its  most  distressing  forms  ;  we  spec¬ 
ulate  and  reason,  where  we  ought  to  trust. — 
We  call  up  the  phantoms  of  the  charnel  house  ; 
or,  looking  inward,  we  gaze  upon  the  more 
frightful  forms  of  our  natural  corruption,  when 
our  business  is  to  flee  for  security  beneath  the 
shield  of  One  who  is  the  conqueror  of  death  and 
hell.  With  ail  this  is  mingled  a  copious  infu¬ 
sion  of  those  waters  of  bitterness,  the  anxieties 
arising  from  our  personal  demerit,  and  oar  pain¬ 
ful  sense  of  it  In  such  a  state  we  are  utterly 
disqualified  to  enjoy  the  peace  of  God.  We 


hove  surrounded  ourselves  with  the  sparks  ofi 
our  own  kindling,  when  it  was  our  privilege  to  I 

walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord.”  We  agitate* 
the  waters,  and  complain  that  they  are  troubled- 
Wc  retire  from  the  guardianship  of  Christ,  and 
are  alarmed  to  find  ourselves  in  a  tempestuous 
night,  upon  the  wide  ocean  of  uncertainty. 

‘i.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  we  arc  peculiarly  ^ 
exposed  to  the  violence  oj  temptation  ;  and  this 
a|)pears  to  be  another  source  of  disijuietude. — 
\\  e  need  nut  be  surprised  that  our  spiritual  en¬ 
emy  should  display  more  than  even  his  wonted 
skill  and  vigour,  when  he  assaults  us  with  these 
weapons.  Death  is  his  grand  engine  ;  his  last 
resource,  his  master-piece  of  policy.  ”  The ! 
(vower  of  death”  was  his  by  right;  or  at  least,, 
by  unch.illenged  tenure,  until  the  Son  of  God  ' 
”  destroyed  him.”  He  will  still,  as  it  were, 
brandish  the  weapons  he  is  not  allowed  to  hurl, 
and  flash  the  lightning,  although  the  thunder¬ 
bolt  no  lunger  f^ullow  s  it.  .May  not  many  of  the 
I  true  servants  of  God,  who  are  constantly  de¬ 
pressed,  thus  trace  their  sufferings  to  the  devi¬ 
ces  of  their  spiritual  enemy  ?  Happily,  no 
doubt,  for  us,  wo  are  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
mode  in  which  Satan  finds  access  to  the  soul  ; 

:  and  in  many  cases  it  is  impossible  for  the  most 
I  e\|)erienced  Christian  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  external  temptation  with  such  precision,  as  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  self  originating  move¬ 
ments  of  his  own  mind.  Hence  much  confu¬ 
sion  arises  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  believer 
I  often  charges  himself  with  guilt,  when  he  has 
;  only  been  assailed  by  the  accuser  of  the  breth- 
I  ren  ;  and,  like  his  Master,  has  been  tempted, 
”  yet  without  sin.” 

1  know  not  then,  how  we  may  infallibly  dis¬ 
cover  whether  our  fears  of  death  are  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  Satanic  influence  or  not.  .May  we  not 
be  justified  in  suspecting  at  least  that  such  is , 
the  fact,  when,  after  a  close  and  solemn  investi¬ 
gation,  we  cannot  trace  them  to  any  other 
source;  to  a  defect  of  faith,  or  an  inconsistent 
profession  ? 

When  the  servile  fear  of  death  is  the  effect 
of  temptation,  it  will  often  happen,  that  if  we 
are  unacquainted  with  the  source  of  ourdisqui-; 
et,  we  shall  rather  aggravate  than  remove  it. 
Farewell  to  our  tranquillity,  if  we  charge  the 
nervous  system,  or  indict  the  imagination,  with 
the  fault ;  or  if  we  seek  in  society,  or  medical 
assistance,  that  relief  which  only  the  Physician 
of  the  soul  can  bestow.  Our  great  enemy  will 
perceive  with  exultation,  that  our  convulsive 
struggles  entangle  us  more  firmly  in  his  web  ; 
that  they  exhaust  our  strength,  and  confirm 
our  depression,  without  so  much  as  adding  to 
our  experience. 

3.  A  third  cause  of  this  distressing  evil  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  peculiar  character 
which  is  stamped  upon  the  religion  of  the 
times. 

Between  the  religion  of  Usher,  Howe,  and 
Baxter,  and  that  of  the  present  day,  there  is,  at 
least  in  one  res()ect,  a  striking  contrast :  theirs 
was  the  religion  of  contemplation,  ours  of  ac¬ 
tion:  they  were  more  in  solitude,  and  in  the 
closet ;  we  in  active  exertion  in  the  cause  of 
God.  It  is  likely  that  we  have  improved  upon 
them  in  the  latter  point;  but  we  have  lost  much, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  with  regard  to  the  former. 
No  invidious  reflexion  upon  latter  timet  is  de¬ 
signed  by  this  parallel.  I  am  aware,  that  at  the 
distance  of  two  centuries,  when  men  are  known 
only  by  their  writings  and  their  biographies,  a 
soft  and  solemn  shade  is  thrown  over  every  un¬ 
pleasing  feature,  while  a  disproportioned  prom¬ 
inence  is  given  to  the  good  :  just  as  the  shades 


of  even-tide  impart  a  charm  to  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  landscape  ;  revealing  nothing  but  its  no¬ 
bler  features,  and  investing  them  with  the  inter¬ 
esting  and  solem  garb  of  partial  obscurity. 
Yet,  upon  one  point  at  least,  the  Christians  of 
that  age  seem  to  have  (assessed 'undisputed  su¬ 
periority.  They  had  a  scriptural  indifference, 
not  to  say  contempt,  of  death.  It  would  convey 
a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  sentiments  they  felt 
upon  this  point,  to  say  they  were  not  afraid  of 
their  last  enemy.  In  imitation  of  their  Lord, 
not  a  few  of  them  ”  made  a  shew  of  it  openly, 
triumphing  over  it.”  They  were  “  more  than 
conquerors.”  ”  If  this  be  dying,”  exclain.ed 
one  of  them  in  his  last  hours,  ”  dying  is  sweet : 
let  no  true  Christian  ever  be  afraid  of  dying  ! 
Death,  it  is  nothing  !  I  long  to  be  with  Christ.'*” 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  satisfactory  mode 
of  accounting  for  this  difference  ;  namely,  by 
assigning  it  to  their  more  exalted  notions  of 
communion  with  God,  and  their  consequent  ab¬ 
straction  from  the  world,  for  the  purpose  of 
meditation  and  sacred  intercourse  with  Heaven. 
How  much  importance  they  attached  to  con¬ 
templative  piety,  we  may  perceive  by  the  rules 
which  Baxter  and  others  of  the  same  school 
have  left  behind  them  upon  the  subject. 
Their  conversation  was  in  heaven;  from  whence 
also  with  undiverted  gaze  they  ever  looked  for 
the  appearing  of  their  Lord  !  In  modern  days, 
contemplative  religion  is  mournfully  neglected. 
How  few  of  us  devote  to  it  more  than  minutes, 
where  these  men  counted  hours.  The  effect 
upon  us,  with  regard  to  death,  is,  as  might  be 
exjiected.  When  the  king  of  terrors — for,  alas! 
he  still  retains  his  title — presents  himself, 
whether  by  vivid  pictures  to  the  imagination, 
or  by  his  more  formidable  heralds  of  sickness 
and  decay,  we  are  startled  at  the  sight.  He 
I  comes  upon  us  unawares:  he  is  a  stranger,  and 
wears  a  frowning  aspect.  And  even  supposing 
that  we  are  not  unfit  for  his  awful  summons,  we 
accept  it  with  the  anxiety  of  one  who  is  sudden- 
'  ly  placed  in  circumstances  of  unexpected  peril. 
The  mind  must  be  tcound  up,  its  force  concen¬ 
trated,  its  energies  condensed,  before  it  is  pre- 
:  pared  for  the  encounter :  and  in  the  mean 
while  all  is  confusion  and  alarm  I 
4.  Once  more,  we  fear  death,  because  ire  rfis- 
trust  the  promises  of  (rod.  We  do  not  in  gen¬ 
eral  expect  such  perfect  deliverance  as  the 
Scriptures,  if  1  mistake  not,  entitle  us  to  seek. 
Our  aim  is  too  low,  and  our  actual  attainments 
are  even  lower.  If  it  be  true  that  the  word  of 
God  assures  the  believer  of  an  entire  victory 
over  the  painful  dread  of  death  ;  so  that  he 
shall  meet  it  with  the  composure  of  one  who 
lies  down  to  sleep  in  the  hope  of  waking  up  in 
heaven  ;  then  it  will  be  at  once  conceded,  that 
these  consolations  are  not  to  be  obtained  by 
doubling  the  possibility  of  their  accomplish- 
'  ment,  nor  by  entertaining  the  suspicion  that 
there  are  circumstances  in  our  own  peculiar 
case,  mental  or  physical,  mountains  of  impossi¬ 
bility  which  cannot  be  thrown  down,  and  .cast 
into  the  sea  by  the  omnipotence  of  God  !  With 
reference  to  such  objections,  it  is  a  just  and 
rational,  because  a  scriptural  exhortation  ;  ”  On- 
,  Ip  believe  ,  all  things  are  possible  to  him  that  be- 
lieveth.” 

I  I  leave  these  few  hints  to  serve  as  the  basis 
;of  a  more  extensive  inquiry,  which  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  subject  will  probably  in- 

I  *  Life  of  John  Janeway.  Thoae  who  are  beM  acqiiainie<l 
'  with  the  hioeraphias  of  that  period,  will  allow  tliat  thu  ia  no 
I  iDore  than  a  aainple  of  the  apint  of  the  times.  How  different 
I  from  the  morbid  aoiietiea  which  invest  the  subject  uf  death,  in 
,  he  believers  of  a  later  daj ! 
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sutule  for  theinitelveii.  May  the  conclusion  at ;  JJOCtrg. 

which  they  shall  arrive  be  equally  satisfactory  ,  -  - - - - 

to  the  understanding,  and  cheering  to  the  heart!  I  UmOi'u  Amulet,  for  iS3i 

May  they  at  once  perceive  and  enjoy  the  liber- 1“  they  that  seek  me  early  shall  find  ME.' 
ty  where  with  Christ  has  made  us  free!  It  isi  ,  u,  l  n  ^  . 

^  II.  •  •  r  I  '  :  whUe  the  bloMoini  of  thy  years  are  briffiitoiL 

not  asserted  that  serenity  in  the  contemplation  ‘  , 

P  j  •  -.  I  *  I.  a  u  (  1  bou  youthful  wantierer  m  a  flowery  maze— 

of  death,  or  victory  in  its  last  assault,  are  to  be  ^  ^ 

regarded  as  essential  evidences  that  we  are  in  I 

a  state  of  grace.  The  experience  of  the  ser- 1  *"  = 

vants  of  God  is  diversified  by  endless  varieties  i  ^  uufuWinc. 

in  mental,  moral  and  physical  constitution.  It !  "'J'*"^*^**  carei«. 

is  possible,  for  instance,  barely  possible  I  would  i  " wreath  it  hoWmg, 
hope,  that  before  the  grace  of-God  began  to  il-  |  Come— anU  tecure  mtorinmaWe  rest! 

luuiinate  the  soul,  the  dread  of  death  may  in  a  i  So-.n  will  tho  fre-imcssof  th>  day.  he  over, 
few  cases,  have  obtained  so  firm  a  lodgment,  And  thy  froo  u.oym.ev  of  *«ibe  rtow- 
within,  as  to  be  ever  afterwards  invincible.  But 

the  contest  I  have  engaged  in.  IS  for  Uie  gener-  wui  m  the  emi.r.c« of  iho  worm  h.«  s 
al  principle,  and  will  not  be  much  atfected  by  , 

,r.‘;  -  1  ,  r  I  Tlwae  who  u->w  love  llioe,  will  have  ;*.«>-'d 

oaicctioiis  drawn  from  extreme  or  doubtful  ca- 1  , 

T,  .ic<-  -j.i.-  I  riieii  looks  of  aiiHiiicM  wid  be  loot  to  li 

ses.  Has  the  Saviour  promised  to  his  people' 

deliverance  from  the  fear  of  death  ?  then,  are!  Thou  wdt  need  halm  to  heal  tliy  fe« 
these  promises  fulfilled  in  our  own  experience  ?  j  “*>'  heart  hruxis  over  year,  u  u 

These  are  the  two  questions  into  which  thei  Coine,  while  the  morning  of  ihy  life  isgiov 
subject  must  be  resolved  .  and  1  fear  that  tooj  Cre  the  dim  pliant'Hiis  diou  art  chasing 
many  of  the  church  of  Christ  will  tind  it  notj  liire  the  gay  sjhiU  which  EWth  U  round  th< 
less  difficult  to  give  an  affirmative  reply  to  the  j  the  criD«,n  from  « *uua.v  .ky 

latter,  than  to  disprove  the  former  of  them.^  Li,,.  ^ 

"  I  Which  lifhu  up  S>rrow  with  a  fadtdeaa 

^OA\  SCHOOL  T£ACHER.  j  Cqui^ — touch  the  fcejitr — win  a  hope  iu  1 

Dr.  ^I  Murray  of  New-\ork,  in  his  Sermon  j  Comcturotiiy  spirit  from  the  world  av 
on  the  death  of  a  Superintendent,  speaks  of  the  i 

honourable  office  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  as  :  Then  will  the  shadow  s  of  this  brief  eiistei 
follows  '  I  ^'<n  airy  ooiiiines  to  thine  ardent  soul 

*'  But  we  rejoice  to  anticipate,  that  this  sub-  1  shining  hrichtly  in  the  forward  dkt 
ject  will  ere  long  be  placed  in  its  proper  light,  i  M  ill,  of  thy  puiimt  race,  app.-ar  thego 
and  assume  its  merited  importance.  The  time  H  'ixp  of  wenry  i  where,  in  p-ace  re 

we  hope  is  corning,  when  young  men  coming  The  spirit  lingers  in  unclouded  Uiaa— 
forward  in  life,  whatever  their  condition  or  pros-  ‘  M  hile  o'.rtlieir  dust  the  cunalnad  graw 
jieets  in  the  world,  will  consider  a  life  of  useful-  "  ho  wouldnot— eaely— ch  -—  a  lot 

ness,  in  advancing  the  cause  of  God,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  men,  most  I  I’l.iiadeipUia,  i.  s  1S30. 

honourable;  and  that  true  respectability  does'- - - - — - 

not  consist  merely  in  wealth,  or  rank,  or  station, '  (IRELIv  MIS.SIOX 

but  in  the  active  fulfilment  of  the  relative  du- !  journ.yl  of  the  uev.  mr.  ii' 
ties,  and  the  diligent  discharge  of  the  claims  of  Continued  from  ourla* 

Christian  benevolence.  \Ve  rejoice  that  il  is,  .  urn., aim 


And  thy  fro«  lui.'yuiiey  of  *oul  be  thiwn — 
rieaaure  w  ill  told  her  wing,  and  hiend  and  iover 
tv  ill  to  the  cmiiraces  of  tho  wcriii  have  gone. 

Tlwae  who  u->w  love  tlioe,  will  have  foicv'-r, 

Their  looks  of  kiiniiioM  will  be  loot  to  tliet, — 

Theu  wilt  need  balm  to  heal  tliy  sjiirit's  fever. 

As  lliy  sick  heart  broods  over  years  Ij  he* 

Come,  while  the  morning  of  thy  life  is  zlow  Ing, 

Ere  the  dim  pliantoina  tliou  art  chasing  die — 

Ere  the  gay  ajicll  which  Ekirth  is  round  thee  throwing 
Fade  like  the  crimson  from  a  suns.'t  sky  ! 

Life  hath  but  sluidows,  save  a  {roiuiso  given 
tVhich  lights  up  S>rrow  with  a  fadtdess  ray — 

Come — touch  the  scejitr — w  in  a  hope  iu  Heaven — 

Conic  turn  tliy  Spiinl  from  the  world  away. 

Then  w  ill  the  shadows  of  this  brief  existence 
Sei'iii  airy  aotliinzs  to  thine  ardent  soni. 

And  shining  hrichtly  in  the  forward  dklanre, 
tv  ill,  of  I  by  patient  race,  app.-ar  the  goal ! 

H  '!!«•  of  the  wonry  where,  in  pi-ace  reposing, 

The  spirit  lingers  in  uiicIoud>>d  hlias — 
tVhile  o'er  tlieir  duet  the  curtained  grave  U  closing. 
tVho  would  not — £ABi.v — ch.e--  a  lot  like  Uiis 

W,  G.  CLAB 

Pi.iladelpliia,  I*.  S.  1S30. 

(IREl'.Iv  MIS.SIOX. 
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i  in  his  baggage.  I  procured  also  a  well  recom¬ 
mended  servant,  and  on  Thursday,  June  4th, 
re-embarked  for  Egina. 

Two  nights  again  we  passed  unsheltered  on 
I  the  deep.  On  our  previous  passage,  we  had 
sailed  between  Zea  and  Thermia.  Our  track 
;  on  tl>e  present  occasion  was  between  Thermia 
and  Seripho. 

I  was  detained  at  Egina  until  June  17th, 
rather  longer  than  1  wished,  through  the  illness 
jof  my  servant  ^ — at  length  1  was  compelled  to 
I  procure  another.  .My  delay,  however,  was  of 
i  no  disadvantage.  The  President  f  .’apo  d'Istria 
j  was  absent  on  a  tour,  so  that  I  had  noopportu- 
I  pity  of  an  inlroduciion  to  him,  but  1  made  many 
;  interesting  and  .aliiahle  acquaintances. — Mr. 
j  King,  anil  Mr.  Barker,  agent  of  the  British  and 
j  Foreign  Bible  Society  al  Smyrna,  were  lioth  on 
I  the  spot,  and  I  had  daily  intercourse  with  them. 

.  In  Mr.  Sams,  an  Englishman  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  had  been  travelling  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  for  the  last  two  years,  I  found  an  intelli¬ 
gent  man,  a  friend  to  religion  and  a  well-wisher 
to  my  country  ;  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conversa¬ 
tion  with  him  and  was  glad  to  perceive  that  he 
was  much  interested  in  the  advancement  of 
Greece,  and  inclined  to  exert  his  influence  in 
'  her  behalf  on  his  return  to  his  native  land. 

I  Mr.  Mason,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  had  been 
!  some  years  in  Greece,  and  had  held  a  judicial 
j  appointment,  proved  a  useful  friend  to  me;  he 
is  anxious  for  the  revival  of  sound  learning  and 
I  undefiled  religion  in  this  long  prostrate  land. 

I  We  conversed  much  on  these  subjects.  He  was 
I  very  desirous  that  I  should  bring  out  a  press 
I  with  me. 

i  Dr.  Howe  I  met  with  here,  and  passed  an 
I  evening  with  him  among  several  other  Philhel- 
lenes  to  whom  he  introduced  me.  It  was  a 
i  great  pleasure  to  me  to  sjvend  an  hour  with  a 
j  fellow-countryman,  who  has  exerted  himself  so 
-  J  nobly  in  behalf  of  Greece,  and  who  deservedly 
,  sustains  so  high  a  reputation.  Would  that  all 
others  who  bear  the  name  of  Philhelleiie  were 
'  more  like  him !  There  are,  however,  undoubt- 


-a.--.  - -  ^  - - -  --  v/v»iibiiiuvu  irulu  uur  !  ii  ii  j  •  • 

Clu.,.la„  benevolence.  We  vejoice  iha,  ..  iv  ae^neinunce,  I  dU,,i. !  '"X''fho\''rd 

even  now,  considered  not  tl.e  exclusive  business,  ^  ^  ,  'hem  showed  me  manraU^nt^ 

of  those  who  occupy  the  humbler  stations  m  the  p  Italian  and  Greek.  I  was  sorry  to  find '  mrj  inters'inrc^cuL^^^^^^^^^  Zs 

community,  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  ,u_°  boxes  of  scrintures  and  tracts  had  not  '  f  i.  regarding  his 

truths  nf  ilip  fliisnel  and  to  Strive  to  brim/  the  i  ^  °  scriptures  and  tracts  had  not  p,^elical  friend  and  others  engaged  m  the  revo- 

nsin</ (/cncration  under  the  influenceofrelmious  ■  The  communicatiun  qution.  To  another  I  was  indebted  for  three 

rising  generation  under  the  innuence oi  religious  ^  ^hat  island  and  Greece  is  uncertain  and  ,  a  .LirA  a 


future  good,  that  there  are  some  few  instances, ,  ® “I  L j  civilities  of  the  Austrian  consul,  M.  Gropius, 
lu  which  Governors  of  States,  and  members  of  i  j  p “d  ^i^nor 

('miLTrPoe  nnH  inpn  nrriinvincr  hicrii  iiidir iai  sta-  1  pacKed  Duiidies  lor  Ur.  AidniBKi,  ^ignor  With  Mr.  King  I  calicd  Upon  the  bishop  of 

tioiiT  aiui  I  len  of  wealth  and  affiiience  are  not '  and  the  Bishop  in  Ithaca,— to  friend;  j  Salanti,  the  he.3d  of  the  ecclesiastical  conimis- 

onlv  not  ashamed  to  be  Superintendents  and  '  ^cphalonia  and  Zanle,  to  Signor  Pasquali  at  gjon.  j  recognized  in  him  one  of  the  individ- 

tliosc  humble  stalions  of  usefulness  as  coiiBiilu. ;  T 1 1  ,o  m  .u?fo,Th  .  I  ’  ’ *  *“ 

tin!/ their  chief  f/lorv  And  what  an  extensive  *  i  received  us  w  ith  great  coolness, 

and  inviting  field  do^ihe  Sabbath  schools  spread  "*  ^  ripolizzi ;  all  of  which  were ,  ,aiked  little  and  in  rather  a  pettish  manner,  and 

out  before  the  eyes  of  those  generous  and  bene- '  conversations  with  Dr  Korck , 

urtlrtiii  vpiitli  ult.n  shall  deem  it  niit  dei/radint/  ■  *  opoii  my  Conversations  with  L»r.  ivorck  I  to  encourage  missionary  operations.  We  soon 

A  ^^A  '  .u  •  c  11  .  ■  .L  t.  ®  as  hv  no  means  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  ad- 1  took  our  leave  and  I  fell  no  inclination  to  re- 

.  to  do  good  to  their  fellow  creatures  in  the  hum-  •  i  j  u,.  '  iook  our  leave,  aim  i  icii  no  inclination  lo  re¬ 
blest  w^ay  ;  and  who  are  willing  to  relinquish  the  *  f here,  fhty  have  j  new  my  visit.  J  here  were  three  or  four  other 

poor  hoimur  which  is  from  men,  for  thlt  which  d  to 

comeih  from  God,  in  which  to  exert  themselves,  of  missionary  j  whom,  however^,  I  became  acquainted.  It  was 

in  the  use  of  their  talents  and  influence,  for  the  i  u  ness.  -_„i  t  •.■**]■*  ®f  Retimo  in  Crete.  The  account 

benefits  of  the  affe  in  which  they  live  and  to'  ^ ''®  fte‘.  ‘"of  my  first  very  interesting  interview  with  him, 
transmit  a  blessing  to  the  generations  following :  7*"%^  advisable  to  complete  my  tour  injin  company  with  Mr.  King,  has  already  been 
And  are  there  not  manv  who  have  hitherto  Morea  previoiislj  to  visiting  any  more  of;  made  public.  On  two  other  occasions  I  found 
b«„  iX,  wh':  u'p  aud .ht  bX:  i  |here^»u  the  Chier  e^all,  kind,  Weudl,  and  f.aul,. 

already  white  for  the  harvest  ?”  !  of, c'o  ‘  ?  t  ^  I  own  lodgings  and 

_ _ _ I  one-half  of  a  large  trunk  and  the  whole  of  a  sea- 1  rarions  other  places,  I  had  interesting  conversa- 

Propose  good  things,  follow  good  counsels  ‘rac‘8;|tion8  with  Greek  clergymen  and  almost  univer- 

and  leave  the  rest  to  providence.  i  R*^lloWolzky  also  stowing  a  good  number’ sally  found  them  candid  and  liberal,  though  of- 
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ten  very  ignorant  I  generally  supplied  them  Viario  Capo  d’Istria,  brother  of  the  President.  |  however,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of 
with  such  tracts  as  I  thought  would  be  useful  to  He  conversed  with  great  interest  on  the  subject  i^eir  intended  salutary  influence,  should  the  of- 
thein.  The  fact  of  my  own  tracts  not  having  of  education.  j  fleers  of  onr  Colleges  fail  to  do  their  duty. — 

at  rived  at  Syra  was  in  this  respect  of  service  Before  1  left  Egina,  Kallinikos  Kastorches,  In  my  seventeenth  year,  accordingly,  I  was 
tome.  I  gave  Dr.  Korck  authority  to  use  mine  secretary  of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  call-  separated  from  all  I  had  ever  known,  and  that 
upon  their  arrival,  and  drew  from  h.s  stock  in  ed  upon  me;  he  thanked  me  for  some  tracts  was  dear  to  me,  and  landed  in  Virginia  on 
return  a  greater  variety  than  were  on  my  list,  which  I  had  previously  given  him  to  obtain  his  ^  New  Year’s  day,  l7bU — a  stranger  to  all  around 
Thus  1  had  “the  genuineness  of  the  Old  and  opinion  of,  and  pronounced  them  excellent  and  me,  and  in  great  part  my  own  master — at  least 
New  Testaments,"  from  Horne’s  Critical  Intro-  without  error.  I  without  any  control  I  had  been  accustomed  to 

duction,  and  some  others  very  useful  to  the  The  cagernc.ss  to  procure  the  scriptures  and  respect.  'I’liat  under  such  circumstances  I 
clergy,  of  which  I  should  otherwise  have  been  tracts  was  so  great,  that  Mr.  Barker,  who  had  a  |  should  quickly  overcome  those  habits  which 
destitute.  large  supply  of  Testaments,  was  literally  be-  the  restraints  of  education  hail  imposed,  and 

I  visited  a  number  of  the  schools.  That  es-  sieged  by  priests,  teachers,  school-boys,  dec. .  wander  after  the  lusts  of  my  sinful  heart,  and 
tablishcd  by  government,  consist  mg  of  .TOO  jioor  A  throng  surrounded  his  lodgings  constantly, !  the  desires  of  my  darkened  eyes,  is  hardly  to  be 
orphan  boys,  IS  the  most  important.  The  mas-  from  early  in  the  morning  until  after  dark.  I '  wondered  at.  Wander  indeed  1  did,  not  even 
ter  IS  a  worthy  and  intelligent  man  and  always  |  also  began  to  be  ashamed  to  walk  the  streets,  waiting  for  temptation,  but  madly  seeking  it, 
greeted  me  very  cordially  at  meeting.  The  for  I  could  scarcely  move  any  where  without  a  i  and  soon  lost  every  early  good  impression,  and 
poor  childr»n  were  for  the  most  part  afllicted  crowd  after  me.  even  those  fears  and  misgivings  about  futurity, 

with  ophthalmy,  which  they  had  brought  with  I  made  an  excursion  with  Mr.  Pittakis,  a  well  of  which  all  men  are  conscious  occasionally, 
them  from  their  captivity  in  Egypt.  ■  educated  Athenian  gentleman,  and  much  ver- ;  “  In  looking  back  upon  thi.-*  period  of  my  life. 

It  was  during  niy  stay  here  that  permission  sed  in  antiquities,  and  Dr.  Bialloblotzky  and  I  think  it  may  be  profitable  to  advert  to  a  cir- 
was  granted  to  introduce  the  scriptures  as  a  reg- ■  Mr.  Barker,  to  the  beautiful  remains  of  the  '  cumstance  which  hail  great  influence  in  con- 
ular  class-book  in  the  school.  It  is  also  read  |  ’I'einple  of  Jupiter  Panhclienius.  On  a  clear :  firming  me  in  the  sinful  course  I  was  pursuing, 
daily  while  the  boys  are  dining,  one  being  pla- 1  day  Athens  is  quite  visible  from  this  spot.  .  It  being  determined  by  my  friends  that  I  should 
ced  on  an  elevation  for  that  puriwse.  1  have  I  In  the  family  of  Mr.  P.  and  of  his  brother-in- :  turn  my  attention  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
been  present  myself  on  these  occasions  and  law,  Mr.  Black,  an  English  gentleman,  married  as  presenting  the  fairest  prospects  of  honour 
found  the  utmost  order  and  silence  prevailing.  to  "  the  maid  of  Athens,’’ celebrated  by  Lord  and  emolument,  I. entered  the  collegeofWil- 
On  one  occasion  I  lisicn-jd  to  an  aflTecting  re-  Byron,  I  found  agreeable  and  intelligent  society,  liam  and  Mary,  that  I  might  attend  the  law 
ligious  address  from  Mr.  King  to  the  scholars,  |  Athens  was  their  darling  and  they  were  elo- ;  lectures  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wythe,  together 
for  which  he  received  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  ;  quent  in  its  praises.  with  the  other  courses  of  scientific  acquirement 

teachers  on  the  spot.  Some  account  has  already!  I  shall  always  look  back  to  the  time  which  I  there  taught.  The  plan  was  doubtless  good,  and 
been  given  of  this  to  the  public  in  a  letter  from  j  spent  with  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Darker  with  picas-  might  have  been  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
me.  I  ure,  especially  that  with  the  former.  I  feel  that  I  my  prospects  in  life  ;  tut  by  throwing  me  still 

Regular  harmony  has  been  introduced  into  |  have  profited  much  by  his  society,  and  I  pray  that  more  upon  my  own  guidance,  and  increasing 
the  school,  and  it  is  truly  touching  to  hear  the :  his  labours  may  be  ever  followed  by  a  blessinsr.  my  means  of  self  indulgence,  by  the  liberal  al- 
voices  of  these  little  orphans  raising  in  hymns!  My  first  Sunday  at  Egina  was  passed  ai  Mr.  lowancefor  my  expenses,  it  increased  in  an  equal 
of  praise  to  their  Father  in  heaven.  King’s  room.  I  used  our  church  service,  and  i  degree  the  power  of  temptation,  and  I  have  to 

Attached  to  the  school  the  government  have  i  delivered  an  extempore  discourse,  expounding  look  back  on  the  time  spent  in  college  as  more 
commenced  a  library,  museum  and  collection  I  a  chapter  in  Acts.  Mr.  King  closed  with  prayer,  marked  by  proficiency  in  extravagance,  and 
of  antiquities,  all  yet,  necessarily,  in  a  very  im- i  Dr.  B.,  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  Pittakis,  and  another  juvenile  vice,  than  in  scientific  attainment.  Yet 
j>erfect  state.  A  law  has  been  enacted  prohibit- !  Greek,  were  present.  '  i  the  means  of  improvement  were  fully  within  my 

ing  the  removal  of  antiquities  from  the  country. ,  Arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  .Masson  reach,  and  that  I  did  not  profit  more,  is  wholly 
I  visited  the  kitchen,  bakery,  6ic.  and  the '  and  some  other  friends  (who  knew  not  of  the  my  own  fault.  The  professors  in  the  different 
quality  and  distribution  of  the  food  was  shown  '  former  occasion)  for  service  on  the  following  departments  were  able  men,  and  the  regulations 
to  me.  The  regulations  were  very  good.  j  Sunday,  (Messrs.  King  and  Barker  having  de-  of  the  institution  good  in  themselves,  but  they 
There  are  several  other  schools  in  the  Island,  parted)  but  I  was  seized  with  illness,  and  was  were  not  enforced  with  the  vigilance  and  pre- 
snine  of  which  1  visited  and  supplied  with  tracts.  i  unable  to  attend.  cision  necessary  to  make  them  efficient,  in  that 

One  or  two  were  taught  in  the  open  air,  and  Mr.  Barker  endeavoured  to  persuade  me  to  moral  discipline  so  supremely  important  at  this 
one  for  ancient  Greek  in  the  upjier  part  of  a  '  make  Smyrna  my  missionary  station.  He  con-  period  of  life.  Except  at  the  hours  appropria- 
wind-tnill.  With  a  priest  who  taught  one  ofj  aiders  it  of  great  impoitance,  and  as  opening  a  ted  to  the  lectures,  my  time  was  at  my  own  dis- 
them  1  was  efpecially  pleased  ;  there  was  so  i  wide  field  of  usefulness.  ,  posal ;  and  though  expected  to  attend  prayers 

much  simplicity  about  him,  mixed  with  an  ar-  In  Count  Metaxa  and  his  brother,  a  priest,  to  |  every  morning  in  the  college  chapel,  absence 
dent  desire  for  the  improvement  of  all  around  whom  I  had  letters,  I  found  a  good  deal  of  lib- ■  was  not  strictly  noticed,  and  very  slight  excuses 
him,  that  I  could  not  remain  unaffected.  He  eralily  on  religious  subjects.  {  were  admitted.  Attendance  at  church,  on 

brought  his  children  to  me  that  I  might  try  their  To  the  Bishop  of  Retina,  a  few  priests,  and  Sunday,  was  entirely  optional,  and  the  great 
advancement.  One  of  the  sons  was  a  stout  boy,  I  other  persons,  I  gave  New  Testaments  and  |  subject  of  religi-m  w’holly  unattended  to.  The 
and  there  was  a  daughter  about  10  years  of  age.  Psalters,  and  to  the  Bishop  I  promised  a  Greek  studen's  were  required  to  board  in  college  ;  but 
She  was  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge  enough  Old  Testament,  which  he  did  not  possess.  I  from  the  small  number — not  exceeding  fifteen 
to  open  a  small  school  herself,  but  was  afraid  distributed  here  also  a  number  of  Italian  and  ! — from  the  low  price  of  board,  and  the  constant 
thatsheshould  not  succeed.  Thesepoor  people,  |  French  tracts,  and  gave  a  parcel  also  of  the  lat-  altercations  with  the  steward — the  public  table 
indeed,  find  it  difficult  to  procure  the  common- j  ter  to  Mr.  Barker  (at  bis  request)  for  circula- '  was  given  up,  and  the  students  permitted  to 
est  means  of  life,  and  the  children  must  work  1  tion  in  Smyrna.  board  in  the  taverns,  or  elsewhere,  as  suited 

as  well  as  the  parents,  so  that  often  they  have  no  |  Poor  Giovanni,  my  boy,  still  continuing  sick,  them.  This  every  way  injurious,  and  most  un- 
time  for  study.  j  took  leave  of  me  with  weeping,  and  kis.<>ed  my  ;  wise  permission,  presented  facilities  for  di.«sipa- 

One  of  my  kindest  acquaintances  here,  was  a  j  hand  again  and  again,  when  he  accompanied  tion  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
poor  lame  monk.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  Messrs.  Barker  and  King  to  his  home  at  Syra.  found  ;  and  encouraged  as  they  were  by  the 
me  any  favour  in  his  power,  and  to  guide  me  to  To  be  etmimtitd.  readiness  with  which  credit  was  obtained  from 

any  place  wheie  1  wished  to  go,  though  it  was  ~~  persons  whose  calculations  were  formed  on  the 

a  painful  effort  to  him.  He  seemed  anxious  to  COLLEGE  IHitClPLIN'E.  heedlessness  and  improvidence  of  youth,  temp- 

converse  on  religious  subjects,  expressed  him-  The  following  extract  from  Bishop  Ravens-  tatioo  was  divested  of  all  present  impediment  to 
self  with  great  liberality,  and  was  very  thankful  croft’s  Memoir  of  himself,  is  worthy  of  notice,  its  power.  This  last  is  an  evil  which  I  believe 
for  the  gif)  of  a  tract.  as  illustrating  the  importance  of  not  only  . estab- 1  attends  all  seminaries  of  learning,  and  forms 

One  afternoon  1  passed  at  the  house  of  Mr.  lishing  strict  rules  of  discipline  in  our  Colleges, !  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  their  real  use- 
Condostavlos,  Greek  agent  in  the  United  States  but  of  an  efficient  execution  of  those  rules.  It  fulness,  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  nurseries  of 
to  settle  the  affair  of  the  frigalM.  He  gave  me  bears  valuable  testimony  in  favour  of  the  j  vice.  As  such,  it  ought  to  be  met  and  resisted 
useful  information  on  the  subject  of  building,  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  our  State,  forbidding  j  by  the  whole  power  of  the  community,  and  by 
family  expenses,  &€.  credit  to  be  given  to  the  students  in  our  Colie-  t^  arm  of  the  law  inflicting  severe  pecuniary 

I  had  also  an  bout’s  interview  with  Count  get,  who  are  minors.  These  wise  orovisions  penalty,  independent  of  the  loss  of  the  debt 
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contracted _ and  even  imprisonment  of  the  jier-'  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  a  mixed  assein-  the  whole  animal :  but  all  these  things,  when 

son  convicted  of  giving  credit  to  a  student  at'  biy,  hut  winch  are  highly  important  for  his  in-  joined  together,  and  perpetually  increasing,  af* 
any  college,  or  other  public  seminary  of  learn-  dividual  edification  ?  Vet  notwithstanding  the  ford  the  signs  of  death  in  any  doubtful  case 
ing.  Some  such  provision,  it  appears  to  me,  is  acknowledged  importance  of  this  duty,  it  is  one  The  body  after  death  is  destroyed  by  putre- 
essential  to  the  public  usefulness  of  such  insiitu-  so  arduous,  and  so  completely  opposed  to  the  faction.  Those  constituents  which  acted  as 
tions;  and  if  enforced  with  due  vigilance  by  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  that  it  will  seldotn  be  bonds  of  union  being  dissipated,  the  earthly 
professors,  in  whose  name,  and  at  whose  in-  faithfully  performed,  but  by  a  niati  of  pious  part  insensibly  moulders  away,  and  mixes  itself 
stance,  the  prosecution  should  be  carried  on,  ‘  character ;  so  that  a  diligent  discharge  of  it  with  the  dust.  The  soul  goes  to  that  olaco 
would  go  far  to  counteract  this  increasing  mis- '  ought  always  lobe  considered  a  favorable  which  God  has  apjminled  it :  its  indeslructibil- 
chief.  And  when  it  is  considered  tliat  tlie  prac-  omen.— >.  c.  w  ilks.  :  ily  by  death  is  proved  by  a  very  common  phe- 

tice  of  giving  credit  to  minors  under  such  cir-'  -  j  nomenon  ;  lor  many  jieoplc,  when  their  luidily 

cumstances,  is  a  stab  at  the  very  vitals  of  socie- ^  DEATH.  .powers  me  vyasted  and  spent,  give  evident 

ty,  hardly  any  penalty  can  be  considered  loo  Thus  at  last,  the  necessity  of  natural  death  proofs  ol  a  highly  scrcue,  vigorous,  and  even 
severe.”  approaches,  although  the  greatest  number  of  cheerful  mind. — llulltr. 

-  -  mortals  are  carried  of  prematurely  by  diseases. !  - —  - - - 

CLLKICAL  ZE  VL.  One  in  a  thousand  exceeds  the  age  of  ninety-'  KE.'*I(iN ATIOV. 

The  most  conspicuous  aim  of  a  pious  minis- :  nine,  nnd  one  or  two  perhaps  in  a  century  live  '  One  of  the  most  remarkald-  instances  of 
ter,  and  that  to  w  hich  his  whole  conduct  may  |  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Man  is  resignation  in  history,  is  to  he  lound  in 
be  reduced,  is  an  ardent  desire  ‘  to  save  himself  long  lived,  when  compared  with  other  animals ;  conduct  ol  Archbishop  l  enelon.  W  hen 

and  those  that  hear  him.’  No  powers  of  laii- ;  he  is  also  more  tender  than  any  of  them,  has  ^*'8  ibustrious  and  hopeful  pupil,  the  Duke 
guage  can  describe  the  intensity  with  which  '  looser  flesh,  and  less  hard  hones.  It  is  not  easy  of  Burgundy,  lay  dead  in  his  coffin,  and  the 
this  feeling  often  glows  in  the  bosom  of  a  good  to  say  what  was  the  cause,  in  long  lived  |ieople, '  nobles  of  his  court,  in  the  pomp  of  silent  sad- 
mau.  Where  sucli  11  feeling  exists,  it  will  al- 'of  their  longevity.  England  seems  to  exceed  ness,  stood  weeping  around,  the  .Archbish- 
ways  be  evident  to  others.  The  naUiraldispo-  ail  other  nations  in  the  number  of  those  who  came  into  the  apartment,  and  ItaviniX  fixed 
sition  of  a  man,  however  cold  or  reserved,  will  |  live  to  an  advanced  age ;  and  in  general,  the  h**  eyes  for  some  time  on  the  corpse,  uttered 
not  be  able  to  overcome  its  influence.  Some  i  temperate  countries  are  remarkable  in  this  re-  'he  sensibility  of  his  soul  to  this  edect ; — 
measure  of  holy  zeal  is  absolutely  inseparable  ,  sped.  Among  the  classes  of  men,  the  com-  Here  lies  my  beloved  prince,  for  whom  i.y  af- 
from  the  office  and  character  of  a  pious  minis- 1  monalty  has  almost  solely  afforded  these  rare  ex-  lections  were  equal  to  the  tendercst  regard  of 
ter;  it  may  vary  with  tlie  different  tempers  of  1  amples ;  although,  from  its  being  the  most  nu-  the icnderest  parent.  .Nor  were  iny  ailoctions 
men,  or  with  the  degrees  of  their  jiiety,  hut  it ,  merotis,  we  may  expect  a  greater  number  of  ex-  I®*' ;  he  loved  mo  in  ntiirn  with  all  inc  ardor 
will  never  be  extinct.  It  is  impossible  that  amples.  Some  prerogative  seems  to  belong  to  “f  a  son.  Here  ho  lies,  and  all  my  wur  dly 
he  who  has  imbibed  even  the  smallest  portion  sohriciv,  at  least  in  a  moderate  degree ;  tempe-  happiness  lies  dead  with  him!  but  if  the  turn- 
of  the  chtisliaii  spirit — that  spirit  whicii  aciu-  rate  diet ;  peaceable  disposition ;  a  mind  not  en-  '“J?  of  a  strati’  would  call  him  hack  to  iilc,  I 
ated  apostles,  confessors,  and  martyrs,  can  re-  dowed  with  very  great  vivacity,  but  cheerful  and  would  not,  for  ten  thousand  worlds,  he  tlie  turn- 
main  an  unconc''rned  spectator  of  the  religious  little  subject  to  care.  Among  animals,  birds ;  ®f  'he  straw  in  opposition  to  the  will  ol  (Jod, 
wants  of  those  whose  souls  are  intrusted  to  his'  are  longer  lived  ;  and  fishes,  whose  heart  is  ve-'  Blessed  are  they  who,  under  such  painful,  be- 
care.  He  must,  of  necessity,  bring  into  his  rv  small,  growth  very  slow,  and  whose  bones  Teaving  providences,  possess  that  charinmg, 
ministerial  functions  something  of  that  spirit  j  never  harden,  are  the  longest  lived.  i  .submissive  grace,  arc  >;till,  and  know  that  the 

which  characterized  tlie  primitive  ages.  Ilei  Death  from  old  age  happens  sometimes,  though  Lord  is  God  alone !  Psalm  xlvi.  Iv*. 
will  be  anxious  to  know  the  stale  of  his  flock  ;  rarely.  It  may  be  said  to  occur,  when  the  pow- ! 

his  preaching  will  he  cordial  and  affectionate ers  gradually  decay,  first  of  the  voluntary  inu»- ;  REi  roioN  ».\«oiilf.s. 

his  private  labor.s  conscientious  and  unremit- i  cles,  then,  of  the  vital  muscles,  and  lastly,  of  I  *  “ere  is  no  state  o  i  e  so  low  and  mean, 
ted  ;  and  in  his  wh  »le  conduct  he  will  appear ;  the  heart  itself;  so  that,  in  advanced  age,  life  a  Christian  may  so  manage  it  as  to  fxccl 
to  value  his  bodily  strength,  and  his  mental  at-  i  ceases  through  mete  weakness,  rather  than  ti,e  1 honour  Christ.  It  is  the  spirit 
lainments,  only  as  they  promote  the  cause  of  oppression  of  any  disease.  1  have  often  oh- 

the  Redeemer,  and  the  eternal  interests  of  the  i  served  the  same  kind  of  death  in  animals.  The  ;  '1’®  lowest  actions  ,  u  riiakes  the  ser- 

hnman  soul.  But  zeal,  it  may  be  said,  is  often  ■  heart  becomes  unable  to  propel  the  blood  to  the  ''‘®®  ®'  ^  slave  to  he  divine  obedience,  wliich  ?3 
affected  by  the  hypocrite,  and  is  natural  to  a  extremities,  the  pulse  and  heart  desert  the  feet  | '**®  “®®. noble  act  of  a  reasonable 


man  of  warm  feelings.  This,  indeed,  is  true; 
so  that  from  its  existence,  we  cannot  necessarily 
infer  the  existence  of  true  piety  ;  still  if  it  he 
conducted  on  apparently  Christian  principles. 


and  hands ;  yet  the  blood  continues  to  be  sent 
from  the  heart  into  those  arteries  nearest  to  it, 
ai.d  to  be  carried  back  from  thence .  the  flame 
of  life  is  thus  supported  for  a  little  while,  which 


creature. 


THE  watchman. 
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CliURClI  SriIUL.4KSIIIi>  SOCIETY. 
Those  of  our  readers,  who  are  subscribers  to 


and  directed  to  a  Christian  end,  we  ought  to  soon  after  we  perceive  to  be  extinguished ;  when  | 
judge  favorably,  and  to  leave  to  the  Searcher  of  j  now  the  heart  itself,  being  totally  deprived  of 
hearts  to  determine  whether  or  not  we  are  de-  j  its  powers,  and  not  irritable  by  the  blood  to  any  | 
ceived.  Negatively,  however,  the  rule  is  infal- ,  eftectual  motion, cannot  propel  the  blood  through  I 
lible,  that  where  coldness  and  indifference  oc- '  the  lungs,  that  the  aorta  may  receive  its  due  1  this  Society,  will  recollect  that  a  few  weeks 
cupy  the  place  of  ministerial  zeal,  there  is  al-  quantity.  The  last  efforts  of  respiration  are  since  the  Treasurer  published  a  notice,  request- 
ways  ground  for  distrust.  >  now  exerted  to  open  a  passage  for  the  blooi'  ing  the  payment  of  such  subscriptions  as  might 

The  zeal  of  a  good  man  will  be  evident,  not',  through  the  lungs,  until  even  the  powers  given  be  due.  As  yet,  we  regret  to  say,  very  little, 
only  in  the  attention  he  gives  to  the  more  obvi-  by  nature  for  performing  the  action  of  inspi-  if  any  thing,  has  been  received  in  consequence 
ousdutiesof  his  profession,  but  also  in  his  p»»r- 1  ration,  becoming  unequal  to  the  task,  cease,  jof  that  notice;  and  as  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
formaiice  of  various  things  which  to  a  worldly  Then,  the  left  side  of  the  heart  neither  receives  lion  are  at  present  entirely  exhausted,  several 
man,  might  appear  works  of  supererogation.  I  blood  nor  is  irritated,  and  therefore  remains  at  i  beneficiaries  who  have  heretofore  depended  up- 
He  will  use  every  present  means  of  beiiefitting  i  rest ;  while  yet,  for  a  little  time,  the  right  ven-j  on  its  aid  in  pursuing  their  studies,  must  ahan- 
his  people,  and  will  ardently  employ  the  ener-  '  tricle,  and  lastly,  the  auricle  of  the  same  side,  i  don  that  pursuit,  unless  something  be  done  to 


gies  of  his  mind  in  discovering  and  pursuing  receive  the  blood  brought  by  the  veins  from  the 
new  schemes  of  utility.  |  cold  and  contracted  limbs,  and  being  irritated 

Pastoral  visiting,  so  far  as  it  is  practicable,  is ;  by  it,  continue  to  beat  weakly.  But  at  last, 
universally  considered,  by  all  who  have  treated  ;  when  the  rest  of  the  body  has  become  perfect- '  ranks  of  the  clergy  of  our  Church  ;  and  others 
of  clerical  obligations,  as  of  high  importance  |  ly  cold,  even  this  motion  ceases,  and  the  death  i  who  have  received  its  aid  in  acquiring  their 
and  indispensable  obligation.  In  numerous  in- {  becomes  complete.  ;  academical  education,  are  now  preparing  for 


replenish  without  delay  the  treasury. — This  So¬ 
ciety  has  already  been  the  instrument,  in  the 
hand  of  Providence,  of  adding  several  to  the 


stances  it  is  the  best,  and  often  the  only,  mode  '  I  shall  call  that  death,  when  the  heart  has 
of  conveying  instruction,  reproof,  warnttig,  ad- 1  become  totally  deprived  of  irritability.  For  the 
monition,  encouragement,  or  comfort.  It  is  I  mere  quiescence  of  the  heart  is  not  without 
therefore  in  some  cases  the  chief  source  of  a|  hope  of  resuscitation  :  neither  does  the  putro- 
minlster’s  usefulness;  for  who  is  there  that  i  faction,  or  insensibility,  or  coldness  of  any  part 
does  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  various  thiogi  1  of  the  animal  body,  demonstrate  the  death  of 


the  ministry  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  and 
elsewhere.  All  who  reflect  upon  the  subject 
of  the  pressing  want  in  our  Church,  of  a  greater 
number  of  ministers,  readily  admit  the  necessi¬ 
ty  of  doing  something  to  supply  the  demand. 
Of  late  we  have  heard  much  from  the  pulpit,  as 
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well  an  ihe  press,  upon  this  subject.  As  yet,  j 
however,  little  has  ^en  done  ;  and  of  that  lit¬ 
tle,  much  has  been  done  by  the  Society  to  which 
we  allude.  All  our  missionary  efforts  are  in 
vain — our  prayers  for  the  extension  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer's  kin;;dom  become  a  solemn  mockery, 
if  we  fold  onr  arms  in  quiet  indifference  upon 
the  subject  of  supplyitiii  a  well  educated  minis¬ 
try.  Wc  must  supply  missionaries,  if  we  would  i 
have  them  sent  forth  by  our  .Mi-sionary  Society. 
\.'r  know  tint  God  has  wisely  determined  for' 
our  sakes  t;;  work  by  mean.-,  and  w  ith  what  sin- 1 
ccrity  can  wc  pray  that  he  would  spread  the 
Gosjiel,  and  Mess  our  efforts  to  that  end,  if  we 
refuse  nr  neglect  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
language  of  our  prayers  !  Probably  the  subscri¬ 
bers  to  the  Scholar.'hip  Society,  throughout  the 
Diocese,  would  pay  their  subscriptions  were 
they  called  upon.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  an  agent  cannot  be  employed  without  coin- 
jiensation,  which  must  come  from  the  funds 
collected.  This  the  ^llanagers  are  desirous  of 
avoiding.  We  hope  therefore  that  the  subscri¬ 
bers  in  Hartford  and  vicinity,  will  pay  their 
subscriptions  to  the  Treasurer,  J  amks  M.  Good- 
wix,  Esip,  directly,  and  that  where  Scholar¬ 
ships  have  been  formed  in  more  distant  parish¬ 
es,  some  person  in  each  will  Injcome  a  volunta¬ 
ry  agent  to  collect  and  forwaid  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  now  due. 

THE  REV.  G.  ?t.  WEST. 

This  gentleman  has,  unfortunately  for  his 
own  reputation,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  in¬ 
fant  church,  and  of  Kenyon  College,  in  Ohio, 
become  an  object  of  much  notoriety.  Many  of 
our  readers  have  probably  heard  before  this, 
that  he  h{i3  lately  printed  a  pamphlet  in  New- 1 
York,  in  which  he  advances  an  absurd  claim  to 
the  otfice  of  a  Bishop,  founded  on  the  episcopal  j 
benediction  which  Bishop  Chase  pronounced 
over  him  on  his  dcpaiturc  for  England,  the  de- 
liverv  of  a  certain  college  diploma,  and  a  certi¬ 
ficate  of  his  appoiiitiiieiit  to  be  the  Bishop’s 
chaplain.  This  pamphlet  we  have  never  seen. 
It  has  been  ably  cotisidcied,  however,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian  ;  and  we 
liave  just  jverused  the  "  Defence  of  Kenyon  Col¬ 
lege,'^  a  p  mphlet  written  by  Bishop  Chase  in ' 
answer  to  Mr.  West’s  misrepresentations.  We' 
think  noon'',  who  has  perused  these  documents, 
can  avoid  the  conclusion,  cither  that  the  nia'i  is 
labouring  under  some  degree  of  mental  aliena¬ 
tion  ;  or  that  he  has  attempted  one  of  the  in.ist 
b.aref'aced  acts  of  knavery  which  a  brain,  teem¬ 
ing  with  vauiLy  and  spiritual  ambition,  ever 
conceived. 

.Mr.  West  professes  to  liave  “  some  grounds 
for  an  {Htprr<$ion  at  least  that  he  (Bishop  Chase) 
had  invested  him  with  the  spiritual  character  ot 
a  bishop.”  And  when  df>cs  lie  suppose  himself 
to  have  been  invested  with  tiiis  character  ? 
Why  partly  when  he  received  the  diploma  of 
Master  of  Arts  at  Kenyon  College  ;  partly  when 
he  was  appointed  the  Bishop’s  domestic  Cbai)- 
laiii;  and  partly  when,  on  his  departure  for 
England  to  solicit  further  aid  for  the  College, 
Bishop  Chase,  on  taking  leave  of  him  in  the 
room  where  they  had  both  slept,  desired  him  to 
kneel  down  ;  and  placing  his  hands  on  his  bead, 
pronounced  the  usual  scriptural  benediction  : — 

To  God’s  mercy  and  protection  I  now  com¬ 
mit  you.  The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you. 
The  Lord  make  his  face  to  shine  upon  you,”  &c. 
No  other  words.  Bishop  Chase  affirms,  were 
used  by  him  on  the  occasion.  Yet  on  so  slen¬ 
der  a  pretext  does  this  maker  of  mischief  found 
bis  pretensions  to  the  episcopal  character ;  and 


some,  we  are  sorry  to  learn,  have  l>een  imposed 
iip'm  by  his  sophistries. 

Another  part  of  his  pamphlet  it  appears,  is 
devoted  to  an  attack  on  the  m.aiiagemcnt  of 
Bishop  (.’ha.se  in  relation  to  the  funds  of  Ken¬ 
yon  College.  This  is  met  in  the  **  Dofence,” 
by  such  a  clear  and  circumstantial  statement  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures,  as  mu-t  satisfy 
every  impartial  mind,  that  the  funds  suhscribeti 
to  the  institution  have  been  appropriated  in  en¬ 
tire  good  faith  ;  and  that  tlie  Bislmp  has  been 
so  far  from  deriving  any  emolument  from  them, 
that  he  has  sunk  the  greater  part  of  bis  own 
private  estate  in  the  institution. 

The  career  of  Mr.  West  has  been  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  one  ;  and  the  investigations  which  liis 
strange  conduct  has  challenged,  has  brought  to 
light  some  passages  in  his  former  life  very  little 
to  his  credit.  It  appears  that  he  was  once  a 
1  preacher  in  connection  with  the  Primitive  Me- 
!  thodist  Conference  in  Dublin,  but  that  his  name 
[was  stricken  from  their  minutes.  Afisrwards 
I  we  find  him  preaching  in  Quebec,  whence  he 
!  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  Asylum 
I  Chapel,  St.  Johns,  N.  B.,  a  congregation  of  se* 

I  ceding  Methodists.  During  the  few  months  of 
I  his  stay  in  that  place,  he  exhibited  so  much 
!  knavery  in  relation  to  the  concerns  of  the  Chap- 
'el,  as  to  induce  the  Trustees  to  declare,  in  a 
:  public  document,  that  the  distress  and  damage 
i  occasioned  by  his  ungentlemanlike  and  unchris- 
I  tian  conduct  were  irreparable. 

!  Ill  an  evil  hour  for  the  church,  he  found  his 
way  to  ('>hio.  ’•  He  came  to  trie,  says  Bishop 

Chase,  in  the  yea^  l-'JT,  recommended  (I  fear 
!  on  too  short  acquaintance  with  his  real  charac¬ 
ter)  by  my  best  friends  in  England  ;  and  it  was 
to  the  warmth  of  my  grateful  remembrance  of 
them  that  Mr.  West  owed  his  success  with  me 
in  obtaining  Holy  Orders.”  Now  that  the  folly 
or  madness  of  the  man  has  been  fully  disclosed, 
we  have  few  apprehensions  that  he  can  occa¬ 
sion  much  farther  mischief,  and  hope  that  his 
name  may  be  suffered  to  sink  into  oblivion. 

To  ’.he  Editor  of  the  L;  iicopai  Watchman. 

I  request  yon  to  give  insertion  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  article,  copied  from  the  London  Christian 
j  Oiiserrer  for  I)cccmber  last,  believing,  that  as 
[that  journal  has  great  weight  with  the  Dis.-ent- 
!ers  in  this  country,  as  well  as  with  the  Church, 

I  it  may  have  the  happy  iuflueuce  of  checking 
j  tlic  former  in  their  harsh  and  impolitic  attack 
I  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion, 
j  The  Lectures  now  in  course  of  delivery  at 
Boston,  in  which  the  fire  of  puritan  zeal  has 
been  discharged  so  freely,  so  loosely,  and  in  I 
some  instances  it  is  to  be  feared,  so  unjustly, ' 
against  the  Romish  Church,  is  a  matter  of 
common  notoriety.  The  decidedly  ill  effects 
they  arc  producing,  both  in  tho  considerate 
sympathy  they  excite  towards  the  jiersecuied, 
the  increase  of  their  numbers  they  are  likely 
to  occasion,  and  the  ill  savour  that  will  rest,  and 
perhaps,  to  a  certain  degree  ought  to  rest,  upon 
I  the  denominatior.s  at  large,  who  give  these 
Lectures  their  countenance,  are  greatly  to  be 
regretted  :  the  more  especially  so,  because  it  is 
understood  as  coming  directly  from  the  Lec¬ 
turer  himself,  that  his  discourses  were  prepar¬ 
ed  hastily,  that  he  depended  on  accidental  helps 
from  week  to  week  for  the  materials  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  them,  and  therefore,  that  many  of 
his  accusations  are  liable  to  be  grounded  in  er¬ 
ror. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  seem  to  appear  the 
apologist  for  Popery.  I  am  a  Protestant,  in 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  as  such,  can  have  no 


sympathy  with  the  abuses  of  Popery  ;  but  I  do 
not  find  myself  any  where  rightfully  called  up¬ 
on,  to  condemn  indiscriminately  every  thing 
connected  with  that  system,  and  to  confound 
the  good  with  the  bad  :  on  the  contrary,  I  am 
bound  to  avow,  what  1  honestly  believe,  that 
tliere  are  many  things  connected  with  it,  and 
practi>ed  by  its  adlierents,  deserving  of  serious 
regard  and  imitation. 

By  insulting  the  article  in  question,  I  think 
our  clmrcfi  w  dl  he  put  on  its  guard,  and  be 
strciigtlit-ntd  in  its  hitherto  prudent  and  chris- 
tia:i  course  in  this  ro-jiect,  and  kept  from  join¬ 
ing  bands  with  a  party,  almost  as  earncstiy  and 
bitterly  hostile  to  her,  as  against  Popery — and 
apparently  organized,  or  organizing  itself,  both 
openly,  and  covertly,  to  assail  and  overthrow 
her  Constitution  and  Principles.  The  cele¬ 
brated  Lecturer  at  Boston  w  ill  not,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  direct  his  forces  immediately  against  our 
Communion,  as  he  does  against  Popery  ;  he  will 
leave  this,  for  the  present,  to  his  intimate  friend 
at  Hartford,  and  his  other  friends  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Spectator  at  New-Haven  ;  but  that  all  the 
strength  of  the  party  is  gathering  to  the  attack 
of  our  ”  holy  and  beautiful  house,”  any  one  liv¬ 
ing  among  them,  and  no  one,  not  decidedly  de- 
terniiued  not  to  see,  can  fail  to  behold. 

,  A  Lvv  Chvrch.m.a.v. 

O.N  THE  PROPllIETV  ()!'  ANTI-PAPAL 
LECTlUEs. 

I  zealously  concur  with  Lieut.  Rhiiid.  m 
your  last  Number,  as  to  tiie  duty  of  earnestly 
opposing  the  inroads  of  Po|h  ry  ;  but  1  doubt 
the  propriety  of  preaching  courses  of  controver- 
j  sial  lectures  against  it,  except  in  places  where 
there  are  many  Papists,  and  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  churches  is  a  .subject  of  public 
discussion.  In  other  ca.'.*.",  it  seems  to  me  far 
heller  that  the  clergy  siiould,  without  contro¬ 
versy,  build  up  their  flocks  in  the  scriptural 
faith,  and  prepare  them  to  resist  error  or  heresv, 
should  it  ever  be  obtruded  iijnm  them  ;  but  not 
bring  forward  objections  u#  truth,  which  the 
great  majority  of  their  auditnrs  would  never 
have  heard  of  but  for  t!ie  rditiation.  Your  cor- 
resjwndcnt  may  feel  assured  that  the  more  pi¬ 
ous  and  active  of  the  cb-rgy  of  our  church  are 
not  indifferent  to  the  subject ;  very  far  from  it ; 
but  on  various  occasions  in  which  I  have  heard 
tlie  point  discussed  by  them,  the  deci.sion  has 
been  that  they  should  do  more  harm  than  good 
by  draw  ing  the  attention  of  their  parishioners  to 
a  controversy,  which  niiglit  ueicr  reach  them, 
at  least  in  such  a  pressing  form  as  to  make  con¬ 
verts.  The  human  min-i  is  so  perverted  by  sin 
that  the  unnecessary  obtrusion  of  error  is  always 
to  be  avoided.  1  have  known  ministers  lament 
liavinv  preaclied  anti-iniidel  sermons  to  a  vil¬ 
lage  flock,  who  thus  fir>t  learned  that  what  thev 
held  as  sacred  was  a  matter  of  debate,  while 
they  did  not  thoroughly  comprehend  a  course 
of  argument  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  objec¬ 
tions  I  remember  a  cletgyman  mentioning, 
that  in  early  life  he  had  nearly  made  shipwreck 
of  his  faith  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties 
raised  to  be  put  down  in  a  series  of  well-meant 
controversial  lectures  on  the  application  of 
prophecy  to  prove  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord. 
And  I  have  also  heard  of  persons  returning 
from  Reformation-Society  meetings  or  sermons, 
and  saying,  ”  Our  speakers,  or  our  minister, 
argued  well ;  but  I  was  not  aware  that  so  much 
>  could  be  said  on  the  other  side.”  I  will  not 
I  say  that  the  Reformation  Society  itself,  while 
'  it  has  strengthened  many  Protestants,  and  been 
the  means  of  shaking  some  Papists,  may  thus 
*  hare  indirectly  tended  to  the  increase  of  Pope- 
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ry  ;  but  1  am  quite  sure  that  the  publicity  giten 
to  Popery,  by  the  controTersies  on  the  Catholic 
question  lias  done  »o  ;  just  as  the  notoriety  giv¬ 
en  to  infidelity  by  the  prosecutions  against! 
Hone  and  Carlile  made  many  infidels.  Silent! 
refutation  is  in  most  cases  the  most  effectual  in¬ 
strument  for  putting  down  error  or  heresy.  In 
Ireland,  where  the  great  majority  are  Papists, 
public  controversy  may  draw  off  their  numbers ; 
but  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  great  majority 
are  Protestants,  the  very  same  measure  will  on¬ 
ly  tend  to  bring  them  into  notice,  and  thus  in¬ 
crease  their  numbers.  A  society  formed  to  put 
down  Svvedenborgianism — such  is  the  perversi¬ 
ty  of  the  human  mind — would  inevitably  pro¬ 
mote  its  extension.  In  the  town  of - there 

may  be  thirty  or  forty  Roman  Catholics,  little 
known  or  talked  about ;  the  result,  I  fear,  of 
preaching  a  course  of  anti-papal  lectures  there, 
and  holding  a  Reformation  Society  meeting, 
would  be  to  bring  them  into  notice ;  to  cause 
the  erection  of  a  Catholic  chapel,  and  to  draw 
off  hundreds  to  their  communion. 

I  am  sure  that  your  respected  correspondent 
and  the  other  friends  of  the  Reformation  Socie¬ 
ty,  whose  great  object,  the  subversion  of  Popery, 
I  most  cordially  approve,  will  receive  my  re¬ 
marks  in  that  Christian  spirit  in  which  it  is  iny 
wish  at  least,  and  prayer,  that  they  should  be 
penned.  I  should  rejoice  to  find  that  my  ap¬ 
prehensions  are  groundless;  for  no  terms  that 
I  could  employ  would  be  too  strong  to  express 
my  opinion  of  the  irrational,  unscriptural,  and 
baneful  character  of  the  Papal  system. 


[•elves  at  the  bar  of  God,  if  by  your  own  exer- ; century.  He  is  attached  to  the  French  missiona- 
tions  in  behalf  of  the  spiritually  destitute,  you  tries,  and  declares  that  he  sees  with  the  great- 
,  do  not  encourage  the  people  of  your  charge  to  est  pleasure  the  success  of  their  exertions.  He 
i  move  in  the  hallowed  cause.  has  appointed  several  of  the  converts  to  impor- 

!  Brethren,  an  awful  responsibility  is  resting  .  tant  employments.  .Many  of  the  Siamese  have 
^iipon  you.  It  is  within  the  compass  of  your  abandoned  idolatry.  The  King  of  Ligor,  a  sort 
ability  to  do  much  for  religion  throughout  the  '  of  satrap  under  the  Siamese  monarchy,  treats 
world; — perhaps  even  to  make  each  individual  the  Christians  with  similar  favour,  lie  is  a 


who  wails  ujwn  your  ministry,  an  instrument  ■ 
in  accelerating  the  approach  of  that  day  when 
all  shall  know  the  Lord.  i 

I  With  such  considerations  pressing  on  your 
!  minds,  you  surely  cannot  be  satisfied  until  you 
see  an  association  established  within  your  ^ 
I  parish.  And  when  once  organized,  beware  ^ 
j  that  it  does  not  languish  and  die  for  want  of  i 
I  your  fostering  care.  By  every  means  which  i 
'  has  a  tendency  to  this  end,  strive  to  keep  alive  ; 
,  in  the  hearts  of  all  its  members  a  Missionary  | 
spirit.  Place  in  their  hands  the  publications  | 
'  of  the  Society.  T'lll  them  of  the  miserable  j 
state  of  the  heathen,  of  the  desolate  places  of! 
j  Zion  in  our  own  land,  and  of  the  privations' 
:  and  trials  of  those  heralds  of  the  cross,  who 
breaking  through  the  tenderest  of  ties,  have  I 
'  forsaken  home  and  iiriends  to  open  the  eyes  of 
I  the  blind,  and  guide  the  feet  of  the  wanderer  ' 
I  into  the  way  of  peace  and  blessedness.  I 


prince  of  considerable  accomplishments.— 
Monthly  Review. 

Danish  Liter atvue.— Professor  Molier,  of 
Copenhagen,  has  lately  publisliid  an  inter¬ 
esting  work  under  the  title  of  The  Daniih  Pan- 
theon,  containing  memoirs  of  the  most  celebra¬ 
ted  characters  of  Danish  history,  and  illustrated 
with  portraits.  He  is  also  the  author  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  History  of  Danish  Literature ;  and  is 
also  the  editor  of  an  historical  work,  entitled 
.Mnemosyne,  also  illustrated  w  itli  portraits,  w  hich 
appears  in  numbers,  and  the  e.xecution  of  which 
does  honor  to  the  Danish  press. 


NOTICE. 

Av  A(i;"'?irnf(i  of  ihr  TRfSTF.F.'-  .  r  WV-HlNlJ. 

TON  I'OLl.KOR  will  !-■  held  M  thi'  cgice  of  I- i.ic  Tuticrt, 
Hanfunl,  on  Monday,  th*=  liUi  of  Ajitil,  at  7  o  iii<k  I’,  v' 
N.  S  WHEATON,  .v  r  •f  r-. 


{  Let  but  those  who  serve  at  the  altar  acknow- 
I  ledge  and  act  upon  the  claim  which  the  Sneie- ! 
I  ty  has  upon  every  Episcopalian  in  our  country,  * 
I  and  we  w  ill  answer  for  it,  that  the  other  mem-  j 
i  bers  of  the  church  will  not  be  backward  in  the 
I  discharge  of  their  obligations.  I 


MRS.  KLN.NEER'S  SE.MINARY. 

Si’MMit  Taaii  ot'  tJiii  Institution,  for  the  nresent 
■  year,  will  rommenre  on  the  second  Wedncids^  of 
May  next,  the  10th  day  of  the  month.  Voungf  Ijidiea  in- 
tcndinir  to  join  the  School  are  apaio  reminded  o:  the  .injuir- 
lance  of  bciiiz  iireseiit  at  the  heginnins  of  the  te  rm. 

March  26. 


A  PROTESTANT. 

GENERAL  .MISSIONARY  SOCIETY.  | 
[From  the  Sockty’s  Periodical  Papcr.l 

ASSOCT.VTIONS.  I 

During  the  preceding  six  months  there  has 
been  but  one  accession  to  the  list  of  Associa¬ 
tions.  The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Society 
stated  the  whole  number  to  be  filty-oue.  But 
a.s  returns  have  not  been  received  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  period  from  more  than  one-fuurili  of ; 
these,  at  furthest,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
some  have  either  suspended  their  operations, ! 
or  become  entirely  extinct.  . 

Should  there  be  ground  for  this  apprehen- ; 
sion,  it  is  hoped  that  the  statements  and  appeals 
which  have  been  spread  over  these  i>ages,  will 
be  sufficient  to  awaken  *eal  where  it  has  never 
yet  been  exhibited,  to  revive  the  flame  where  it 
is  expiring,  and  to  rekindle  it  where  it  has 
already  expired. 

Brethren  of  the  clergy!  On  you  depends 
much  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Society. 
You  have  it  in  your  power  greatly  to  promote 
its  interests,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its 
usefulness.  Aye!  by  the  proper  exercise  of 
your  influence  you  may  render  it  among  the ; 
most  powerful  of  those  engines  now  in  motion, , 
for  arresting  the  desolating  march  of  sin,  and  | 
urging  on  the  wheels  of  that  chariot  in  which  . 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  gone  forth  to  victory.  | 
Do  you  require  incitements  to  the  performance 
of  your  duly  ? 

Remember  then  the  command  of  your  Di- 
vine  Master,  “  Preach  the  gMpel  to  every  crev 
ture.”  But  how  shall  the  tidings  of  salvation 
be  commuaicated  to  the  utmost  bounds  of 
earth,  except  by  the  united  energies  of  Chris¬ 
tians  ? 

Bear  in  mind  also  the  solemn  vow  made  at 
your  entrance  into  the  sacred  office.  You  pro¬ 
mised  to  be  a  wholesome  example  in  all  things 
to  your  flock.  How  then  will  you  excuse  your- 


TESlTMONtALS  REQUIREn  FROM  APPLICANTS  TO  ! 

BE  APPOINTED  kllSSIO.N'ARIES.  I 

The  Board  will  not  appoint  as  a  Missionary,] 
aoy  clergyman  who  is  not  recommended  as  a ' 
clergyman  of  respectable  standing  in  this 
church,  and  possessing  such  qualifications  as  | 
may  render  him  apt  and  meet  for  the  duties  of 
a  Missionary,  by  the  bishop,  with  the  advice ' 
and  consent  of  the  standing  committee  of  the 
diocese  to  which  he  belongs  ;  or  the  standing 
committee  if  there  be  no  bishop:  or  if  the' 
clergyman  belong  to  any  State  or  Territory  in 
which  the  church  is  not  organized,  by  at  least 
three  res|>ecuble  members  of  this  church,  (at 
least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  clergyman  of  re¬ 
spectable  standing,)  certifying  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  proposed  Missionary. 

ANNIVERSARY. 

The  Anniversary  of  the  Society  will  occur 
on  the  1  Util  of  May.  In  the  evening  of  that 
day  a  sermon  will  be  preached  in  one  of  the  ' 
churches,  before  the  Board  of  Directors.  On 
the  succeeding  night  the  Annual  Report  will 
be  read  at  the  same  place,  and  addresses  de¬ 
livered. 

The  lion.  Richard  Rush  has  accepted  the  ' 
invitation  of  the  Cliosophic  Society  of  the  C'ol- ' 
lege  of  New-Jersey,  to  deliver  the  next  annual' 
oration  before  the  two  literary  Societies  of  Nas-* 
sauHall. _  j 

Missionaries. — The  French  missionaries] 
stato,  that  in  Thibet  the  people  are  strongly  | 
disposed  towards  Christianity.  The  inhabit-, 
j  ants  of  Peru  and  Corea  have  frequently  solicited  | 
;  that  missionaries  might  be  sent  amongst  them.  | 
In  Madagascar  and  Ceylon,  religion  is  making  < 
a  striking  progress.  In  Persia  and  Bengal  there 
is  a  large  and  daily  increasing  number  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  King  of  Siam  continues  towards 
them  the  protection  and  encouragement  which 
they  have  enjoyed  in  bis  dominions  above  a 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Jo»t  Rrc«i»«t 

Ry  H.  4.  F  J.  HUNTIMJTON. 
rpHE  WORKS  of  th*>  RIGHT  REV.  JOHN  >TARK 
J-  RAVEXSGKOFT,  U.  D.,  late  Rkhop  of  I'le  Uiaci 
of  North  Carolina,  cootainiDg  hit  Seruioni,  Chari’M,  and 
Controreriial  Tracta.  To  ^ich  ia  prefixed  .\  .MF.MOIR 
OF  HIS  LIFE.  2  volt.  Sro.— With  a  beautifully  rngraxrd 
Portrait. 

MEMORIAL  OF  BISHOP  HOBART— A  Colic  lion  of 
Sermuiit  on  the  de.ith  of  the  Riuht  Rr*.  Jonx  Hrxav  Hi>- 
a*«T.  D  D  ,  with  a  MEMOIR  OF  HIS  LIFE  AND  WRI- 
TINGS_With  a  Portrait. 

EPISCOPACV  TESTED  BY  SCRIPTI  RF.  Bv  the 
Rk.ht  Rav.  llfNar  OatittroNx,  D.  D..  Artittant  Riahop 
of  the  tiioceie  of  Penneylvania.  “  Da  lit*  Lmw  siJ  to  » 
TVrliaiaarv.”  Price  6  ct& 

REVIEW  OF  MR.  WHITM  \N’S  LETTERS  TO  PRO¬ 
FESS  JR  STUART  on  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY.  Second 
IMiton.  with  an  Apnendhi,  not  before  puhliahed. 

INCIDENTS  in  the  LIFE  OF  PRESIDENT  DWIGHT, 
lluatiativeof  hit  Moral  and  Rcligiout  Cbanctcr.  Deaign- 
ed  for  youns  pcraoni, 

The  LIFE  AND  TIMFS  OF  THE  REV.  RICHARD 
BAXTER,  with  a  Critical  laamiaaUua  oftni  Writings.  Ry 
the  Rcr.  William  Orinc.  2  rola.  8ro. 

ERRORS  REflARDlNG  REI.IGION  and  THOUGHTS 
ON  prayer  at  the  Present  Time.  By  Jaana  Doughat, 
Eaq. 

I'WOi^AYS— Firit  on  the  Atiurance  of  Faith.  Sec¬ 
ond,  on  lb«  extant  ofthc  Atonement  and  Uaiveraal  Pardon, 
in  which  the  rirwaof  T.  Erakino  are  particularly  cawniocd. 
By  Ralph  Woidiaw,  D.  D. 

March  18. 

NEW  SU.NDAY  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

4KEF.PSAKE  for  a  FEMALE  SUNDAY  «>CHOLAR  — 
A  FAREW  ELL  PRI>ENT  tea  Female  Snnd.iy  Sclwlar. 
A'tEACHER’S  PARTING  GIFT  toa  Sumiay  BefoaJ  B.  y. 
PARTING  ADVICE  Id  a  Youth  oo  laaring  Sunday  Schuot. 
For  aale  by 

H  *  F  J.  HUNTINGTON. 

April  9* 

PTBLISHEO  WEEKLY 

F.  J.  HUNTINGTON, 

COBNXB  or  MAIN  AND  ASVLl'M  8TBECT8, 

HARTFORD,  (Conn.) 

TsKMi,  $2. 50  s  year,  or  12  if  puia  in  advance. 

Commonicationa  intended  forinaertion  in  the  Watchman, 
are  to  be  addreai ed  to  the  rubliaher— Porfaga  ^etd.  * 


